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PReST as 


An Examination of the characteristics of 

BELIEFS IN CONCRETE OBJECTS OF OUR OWN 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 

considered both as mental states and as 


pearing relations to other mental states, 


BRINGS TO LIGHT 
CERTAIN CURIOUS FACTS, enumerated in the 
last Chapter,WHICH SHOW THAT ITS ADEQUATE 
AND SATISFACTORY EXPLANATION PRESUPPOSES 
THE SOLUTION OF SUNDRY METAPHYSICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTIONS,which are in the 


same Chapter enumerated, 
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Ve GENERAL SUMMARY. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


I feel that in presenting this paper to the Faculty a 
few words as to its genesis and scope,and in explanation of its 
apparent incompleteness,will not be out of place. 


I originally intended to present as my thesis for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy,an examination of Descartes’ Prin- 
ciple of Certainty, and,feeling that I could not criticise another 
unless I had sound sveculative ground upon which to base my own 
attack,I entered upon a careful study as to the various theories 
of belief,and the criteria by which they are to be judged, None of 
these theories seemed to me at all gatisfactory. Each writer bases 
his own theory upon a comparatively small number of the ascertain- 
able facts,and in consequencé,each theory affords a passable ex- 
planation of the especial group of phenomena upon which it is im- 
mediately based,but lends itself unwillingly to the exphanation of 
others. James Mill and Svencer,for instance,build thetr respective 
theories upon the fact that,belief and intimate association being 
poth based upon and produced by uniformiféty of experience,most se- 
quences that are believed are also intimately, ("indissolubly"),as- 
sociated,and from it they wovld draw the conclusion that belief is 
essentially nothing more than “indissoluble" association. John 
Stuart Mill regards memory as the primitive form of all belief,and 
holds that it is unanalyzable. Prof.Bain,from the close relation 
subsisting between belief and action,-and to him I believe belongs 
the honor of having been the first to call attention to this very 
important fact,-infers that belief is a modification of volition, 
arising from the progressive pruning, trimming, and moulding of the 
"primitive credulity" or impulsiveness of the child by the hard 
facts of experience, Mr.Sully,in his very confused Essay on the 
subject,appears to identify the belief with a certain alleged in- 
trinsic vividness of the ideal presentation, by which it tends to 
assume the guise of a real thing and so is recognized as represen- 
tative. Mr. Thompson would have it that velief is a primitive fact 
involved essentially and necessarily in every cognitive process, 
And sO one And all,to the best of my knowledge and belief, identi- 
fy belief in present objects withy belief in future objects with- 
out attenpting to examine the subject with care. 


It seemed to me that it would be worth. while to examine care- 
fully the phenomena presented by belief,both as a mental state and 
also as a state existing in conjunction with other antecedent, con- 
comitant,and consequent states,with a view to developing from those 
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facts criteria by which to estimate the relative and absolute value 
of current theories,and also with a view to laying upon them a 
sound foundation upon which to erect a theory that would take cog=- 
nizance of all the facts,or at least,if that prove impossible, that 
would embrace in its range all the facts that could be accounted 
for,and would then clearly recognize how far at fell short of the 
ideal at which every such theory should aim. These "Prolegomena 
to a Theory of Belief" I intended to supplement with a second and 
critical Bart,that would apply the criteria already developed to 
current theorties,and show how far they can account for the facts 
that call for explanation and how far they fail to do so. Part 
First was to consist of eight chapters,dealing respectively with:- 


I."The Question at Issue";- II.III. IV."Beliefs in Present, 
Future,and Past,Concrete Objects of our own Personal Experience"; - 
Ve"Beliefs in Generalized Objects of our own Personal Experience"; - 
VI."Beliefs in Objects NOT of our own Personal Experience";-(i.e. 


Beliefs in Testimony);- VII."Beliefs in Universal Generalizations" 
é and. Hy pothedesa] Propositions 
;t1.e.Beliefs in Mathematical Truths);- and last YWIII." General 


Inferences.Criteria of Theories," Part II. was to have ¢¢y 


been critical of Theories,and would have examined the Association 
Theory;-the Volition Theory;-the Intrinsivt Vividness Theory;-the 
Unanalyzable Ultimate Theory,and one or two others. 


The present paper comprises the first four chapters of 
the work as originally planned,together with a fifth chapter con= 
taining a summary of the results attained in the preceding four. 
It consists of an examination,first of the general bearings of the 
subject and the conditions under which any such inquiry must be 
conducted, and, second, of a study of the phenomena presented by be- 
liefs in Concrete Objects of our own Personal Experience,together 
with their relations to other mental facts,and,as it brings to. 
light nearly if not quite all the important and characteristic 
peculiarities of belief,and the most interesting of the problems 
to which any theory of belief must return an answer,it is in a 
measure complete in itself. The fact that the present work as it 
stands has cost more than twice as much time,and occupies more than 
twice as much space as was allowed for the whole,will,I hopé,be 
regarded by the Faculty as a sufficient reason why it should not 
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have been prolonged to four times its present dimensions before 
being offered as a Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


The METHOD that I have here followed I believe to be in 
its present form original,and feel convinced that many of the facts 
to which it leads will be found of great importance to a theory of 
pelief. At the same time the great difficulty of attaining by mere 
unassisted introspection any reliable information with reference 
to the more recondite mental facts,leaves me far from sure that all 
the conclusions to which I have been led will be found equally va-~ 
luable or equally incontestable,and have no doubt that if I were 
called to rewrite it a year hence I would feel inclined to modify 
mich that I have here said. But that may be said of any work of 
the kind . I hope in the future to be able to complete these Pro- 
legomena as originally planned,and then,if ever it seems possible, 
will make some abtenpt to develop that theory of belief of which 
speculative thought is so much in needyand which can never be sa- 
tisfactorily perfected until the preparatory work that I hg#ave here 
outlined,has been well completed. 


William Romaine New _bold. 


dale 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


If belief could be adequately defined,there would be no 
occasion for further discussion and my task would be ended as soon 
as begune We all believe,disbelieve,doubt,-but any one of us would, 
I think,find himself hard put to it if he were asked to describe 
the states of belief and doubt,and to accurately discriminate | 
them from kindred states. Such kindred states there are and many 
of them, The words, BELIEF, -(credence,credit ),-CONFIDENCE, -(assu- 
rance, reliance, dependence ), -CERTAINTY, -(conviction, assurance), - 
TRUST, -(faith),-HOPE and FEAR, -(apprehension, security ),-ANTICIPA- 
TION, EXPECTATION,- all these have meanings that we feel to be more 
or less akin,-perhaps even in some cases identical,-and yet none 
of us could,without some pains,discriminate between them with even 
approximate accuracy. Of them all the word BELIEF seems to be the 
most comprehensive. It is applicable,with some qualification, to 
most of these states,and even in those to which we would hesitate 
to directly apply it,we feel that there is something present very 
like belief. I shall therefore first take up the stated 67 st&tee 
of mind designated by the word belief,and,if at all successful in 
determining its phenomena,will endeavor to discriminate it from 
other and kindred states, 


I believe that at this moment a street-car is passing the 
aoor;-do I doubt it ?- No,I am sure of it. Do I believe that the 
car which I hear passing the door is of an orange color ? Yeg,I do 
but with a mental reservation. Am I sure of it ? No,I cannot say 
that I am,entirely,but I am very nearly sure of it.Why am I not 
entirely sure of it ? Because I have known blue cars to pass the 
door. Am I sure that it is not a red car,or a green car ? Yes,I am, 
for the Traction Company favors us with neither red nor green thts 
but. only with orange cars and now and then a blue one. Can I doubt 
it and fancy that car red after all ? I can,but I do nots. Do I 
believe that there were some passengers in that car as it passed 
the door ? No,I cannot say that I do really believe it for I have 
often observed that the cars that pass the door drdé have been 
drained of their occupants before getting so far out of town, 


Do I believe that I saw and conversed with one of my 01d class 
mates yesterday ? I do,and am sure of it. Why am I sure of it ? 
Because I remember ite Was it not but yesterday too that I told 
@ friend that I had tried the oysters at the restaurant that he 
had recommended to me and had found them excellent,and did he not 


stoutly deny having ever heard of the place,and protest that he 
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consequently could not have told me of it,in spite of my persis- 
tent assurances,and references to the time,place and circumstances 
of the telling,-and did it not dawn upon me after awhile that it 
was another friend that had told me after all ? May not my memory 
deceive me here as well ? All this I cannot deny,but I do not feel 
my assurance that I DID see and talk to him in the least impaired 
by these speculative doubts. Was it for four o'clock in the after- 
noon or for eight in the evening that I made an appointment with 
one of my pupils to meet me here ? I thought it was for the after- — 
noon,and waited in vain,and yet when he ceme in the evening,I coul 
not recollect whether I had named the afternoon or the evening. 
Do I believe that I told him to come in the afternoon or do I be- 
lieve that I said evening ? Not either,-I am in doubt about it. 


I believe that I shall do some writing tomorrow. Do I feel 
sure of it ? No,not absolutely. Pretty sure ? Well,yes,quite so. 
Do I believe that street-cars will be running tomorrow ? Yes. Do 
I feel quite sure ? Yes,I do. Can I doubt it ? Yes,I canybut do 
not. Do I believe that the sun will rise tomorrow ? Yes,and am 
absolutely sure of it. 


Do I believe that Napoleon Buonaparte once lived and acted as 
he is reputed to have acted ? Yes. Can I doubt it ? No,Archbishop 
Whately to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Do I believe that Joshua Newbould went back to England after 
he left Jersey in 1726 with the proceeds of the sale of all his 
property in his pocket ? No. Do I disbelieve it ? No. I am in 
doubte Sometimes I believe it and sometimes I disbelieve it,and 
sometimes I neither believe nor disbelieve it,but am in doubt. 


I have thus hastily sketched a few typical cases in which 
I have myself experienced belief and doubt in their most unmis- 
takeable forms,feeling sure that my readers will find no diffi- 
culty in furnishing many parallels from their own experience. 2g 
Such are the mental states which I desire to examine, 


In the Be ie ogres Observe that whenever we believe 
we believe something.Whatever belief may be it is never in the 
normal consciousness an isolated fact,and never occurs except in 
a peculiar relation to a something which is termed the OBJECT of 
the belief. It may also be styled that which is believed. These 
Objects of belief are far more accessible to observation than be- 
lief proper,and afford a convenient basis for the classification 
of the beliefs themselves, It may be of course that the belief is 
in all cases essentially the same,but on account of the great mass 
of material to be examined,and the almost inconceivable complexity 
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of the circumstances under which belief Occurs,such a preliminary 
Classification offers advantages that are not to be hastily re- 
jected, 


The objects of belief can in the first place always be 
Classified with reference to their extension, They always stand, 
either for Single, individual, experéénces, -absolutely definite in 
time,place and accessory circumstances, -or for two or more such 
experiences, with proportional indeterminateness with respect to 
time,or place,or accessory circumstances,or even with respect to 
them all. Of the first Rind Tf may allege as an instance,-"I beliew 
that I was in Baltimore on the 26th.of Oct.1890",-" 7 believe that 
George Washington died in 1799",-" 7 believe that snow now lies 
On the ground outdoors", And of the second kind,I may allege ag 
instances,-"I believe that an east wind betokens rain",-" T bee 
lieve that sin is the Precursor of misery",-" [ believe that I 
never left my umbrella at home without regretting it", This last 
to be sure is not truesbut then that is not the pDOint,-I am not 
concerned with its truth but with its character, These two classeg 
Of Objects I shall call Tespectively particular and generalized, 

In the second place, the Objects of belief May be classified 
with reference to their time, They may be in present ti me,past 
time,or future time, if particular,and if Beneralized,they may be 
8eneralized in past time,-as," I believe that he never dia it WxYYE 
without being ashamed of it",= or in future time,-as," fT believe 
that,sin brings misery" /f , 

And in the last Place, the Objects of belief may be classified 
by their relation to my own consciousness, I believe in some thing 
that I actually experience at this present moment ;-in others that 
I shall experience in the future;-in others that I have experiencal 
in the Dast;-in others that Other persons have experienced, do ex- 
perience or will experience j;-and in Others yet that no Dberson ever 
has experienced, and,so far as I can judge,that no person ever will 
experience. This is a distinction of considerable importance to 


these bases of Classification, we will have thirteen classes of 
Oobjects,each with an appropriate belief attendant upon it.It will 
be observed however that I have not made a separate class for tho — 


experience,for the mode in which they are thought does not differ 
in any discoverable manner from those that are thought ag belongiw 
to the experience of others, 
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1.Beliefs in Present Particular Objects of our own Experience 
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In erecting these thirteen classes,I do not wish to be 
understood as affirming that the beliefs attached to each do essen- 
tially differ from one another,nor yet even as holding that the 
objects belonging to these several classes differ essentially from 
one another. It may be that some of the distinctions there recog- 
nized are artificial,in the sense of being unnecessary and irre~ 
levant. Still,it is as well to recognize them all for the present 
as distinctions that might conceivably be drawn,and a closer ex- 
amination of the facts will probably show how far these distinc- 
tions are of significance to the theory of belief,and how far they 
can be safely ignored by it. 


Now it seems at the first glance,as if of all these classes 
the first three should present fewer obstacles to introspective 
observation than any of the others. Objects of our own experience 
are far more easy to call up and reflectively consider than those 
that have never come under our own experience and are therefore 


known only py the aid of the constructive imagination, Particular 
Objects also are far more accessible to observation than the pro- 
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ducts of generalization. I shall therefore for the present con- 
fine myself to these direct observation of these three,and after 
getting some tolerably definite idea as to their characteristics 
and relations,will proceed to the consideration of those that of- 
fer greater difficulties. 


With regard to each of these classes I shall have approx- 
imately the same questions to consider. The inquiry naturally falkb 
into two sections, the first of which will deal with the character- 
istics of belief itself as it actually occurs,while the second 
will deal with the relations that subsist between the belief pro- 
per and certain other mental states,and other things,-if we admit 
the existence of any things essentially different from mental 
states,- which may appear to be in some way connected with it. 


In studying the characteristics of belief,I shall of course 
pe guided by the methods with which we are familiar in studying 
the characteristics of other mental states, We recognize in sen- 
sations,which are most directly accessible to introspection, diffe 
ences which we call differences of Quality,of Intensity or Strengh 
of Voluminousness or Massivenessf/or Extensity,of Duration or yro~ 
tensity,of Feeling,and,in some cases,of Saturation or Brightness. 
Of these six characteristics,not all are capable of equally certan 
discrimination. There are four characteristics about most sensa- 
tions which we commonly recogndaze withcout much hesitation, and 
which we rarely confuse with one another. These are Quality, Dura- 
tion,Feeling,and a fourth commonly called Intensity. But when we 
endeavor to discriminate in the fourth at least three modes,and 
designate them as Intensity proper, Voluminousness, and Brightness, | 
we feel that we are treading upon somewhat insecure ground. In som 
sensations we can make the discrdémination with comparative con- 
fidence, but we cannot carry it out into all the other realms of 
sensation with eaual assurance. The Gistinction is most obvious 
in the color sense,and from it the terms extensity and brightness 
were taken. But although the distinction which we call brightness 
in the sense of sight,is capable of quite sure discrimination in 
4t I do not think that its analogue can be found in the other sen- 
Ses,and therefore think that it may be ignored in our discussion 
of the characteristics of belief. And while the distinction which 
we call extensity in the sense of sight is caused by the sinul- 
taneous stimulation of a large vortion of the sense-organ,I do 
not think that the sensation-difference produced in the other 
sensations by an analogous cause,is subjectively in the least d¢é¢4- 
degree comparable to it. What we call extensity in the one sase 
corresponds to what we call voluminousness in the other,and,so far 
as I can see,their identification is due rather to theoretical 
than introspective considerations. But,since something correspond- 
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ing to voluminousness can be traced in the sensations of taste, 
smell,hearing,and the bodily sensations,it seems that it is a dis- 
tinction of too great range to be safely ignored in any discussion 
of the characteristics of any mental state. Still,its very close 
connection with intensity must ever be borne in mind, 


In treating of the quality of a mental state we are limited 
to two methods of procedure, We may endeavor to reproduce in the 
mind of the hearer or reader,by accurate d@scription,a counter- 
part of the mental states immediately preceding and attendant upon 
the mental state under consideration,and trust to the general 
uniformity of our experience and psychical constitution for our 
guarantee that our hearer or reader will have just such an ex- 
perience as we have had ourselves.Or we may indicate the points 
in which the mental state in question seems to us to resemble,or 
to differ from,other states. Here,as is usual,I shall endeavor 
tO use both these methods, 


Great and all but insuperable difficulties present themselves 
to any one who tries to determine the question as to whether a 
state admits of differences in intensity or in voluminousness,on 
account of the great resemblance that exists between them This 
difficulty is increased in the case of belief by the theoretical 
Objections that will be adduced by many to either of the two al- 
ternatives. Since variations in the voluminousness of sensations 
is usually occasioned by complication of stimuli of similar qual- 
ity and approximately equal intensity,it is customary in many cir- 
cles to regard such voluminous states as consisting of a true si- 
multaneous aggregation of psychical elements approximately similar 
in quality and intensity. But if the attribution of voluminous- 
ness to belief would carry with it any such inferences,many psy- 
chologists,regarding belief as an absolutely simple mental state, 
would make strenuous objections to such attribution, and would 
avail themselves of the acknowledged difficulty of discriminating 
voluminousness from intensity to deny its applicability. On the 
other hand,those who are eaper to establish the composite nature 
of belief,may make too much of any apparent voluminousness about 
it,forgetting the necessarily inconclusive character of any such 
apparent distinctions. As it is my purpose in the present paper 
to avoid as far as may be all hypotheses that are "adhuc sub judi- 
ce",and to confine myself to as precise an examination of the 
facts as I can deliver,I prefer to leave the whole question as to 
the nature of voluminousness and its implications undetermined, 
and merely to collect facts tending to show how far either volum- 
inousness,or intensity,or both,or neither,can be attributed to 
belief, 
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The feeling also of mental states is as yet a disputed 
question, Not that feeling is often confused with other character- 
istics,for if at any time it should be,a little attention will 
always clear away the difficulty,but that it is still a matter of 
dispute whether all states can be said to have a feeling-aspect 
or note If by feeling we mean certain determinate peculiarities, 
capable of introspective discrimination, we must,I think,admit that 
there are states which present no such characteristics. When those 
characteristics are distinctly present,we call the states in ques- 
tion,on the one hand, pleasant,pleasureable,or agreeable,and on the 
other,unpleasant or disagreeable. Now we observe that nearly all 
pleasureable states have a common characteristic,and that nearly 
all unpleasant states have its reverse,and that most states not 
themselves clearly pleasureable or unpleasant seem to share this 
characteristic, This characteristic is of tourse the fact that 
some states appear to affect the sum total of consciousness in 
@ menner that tends to their preservation or repétition,while o- 
thers affect it a way that tends to their cessation or prevention 
Any such state constitutes a motive. There are it is true states 
which do not appear to affect consciousness at all with reference 
to either their preservation or repetition, but in the vast majo- 
rity of such cases the reason will be found in the fact that at 
the time in question some other motive predominated, and in all 
other cases the direction of attention towrds the state will cause 
it to assume the value of a motive. These two classes of motives 
I shall designate respectively as pleasing and displeasing, It is 
evident that these classes will not in all reppects coincide with 
the states that are strictly pleasyreable or unpleasant. Some 
pleasureable states are displeasing, and some unpleasant and even 
painful states pleasing. That less pleasureable and even painful 
states are at times preferred to the more pleasureable,is one of 
the most familiar facts of our daily life,and scarcely calls for 
comment. Our explanation of such phenomena will of course depend 
upon our general philosophic attitude,and at present I merely wish 
to advert to them to define my own sense of the distinction which 
the circumstances of the case make it most convenient to draw here 


The third branch of my inquiry has to do,not with belief i 
itself,but with its attendant phenomena. Such phenomena are most 
conveniently classified by their relations to the belief,as its 
antecedents, concomitants,and consequents, but certain difficulties 
are raised by this classification to which it seems best to refer 
at the outset. These difficulties are chiefly due to the distine- 
tion between actual and potential belief,and if we admit the 74 
possibility of yet a third form of belief, -latent belief,- they 
will be still more enhanced - Among the wepeéri¥d antecedents 
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necessary to the production of belief,as to that of all other 
mental states,are the momenta of attention. I need not here enter 
into a discussion of the true nature of attention eyam beyond 
what is necessary to prevent any misapprehension as to my under- 
standing of the nature of potential belief. Any mental state may 
at a given time or for a time predominate over other mental states 
Such a state is called the dominant. The dominant changes from 
moment to moment,a change which is often, although I think inaccurd 
ately,described as a! ‘'shiftings This change of dominant we do not 
usually recognize as at any given moment determined by the total 
antecedent state of consciousness,and the true nature of the 
change and its relation to other mental facts is one of the most 
disputed questions in psychology. Here the advocates of free will - 
take their final stand. This,they claim,is the immediate expres- 
gion of the absolutely unconditioned and all-conditioning personal 
self;-this is the balance wheel of mental life,which controls our 
actions and emotions,and thereby,although 4g itself the expres- 
sion of the self,in some mysterious way affects the further devel@ 
ment and resulting nature of that very self, The determinists on 
the other hand hold that this fact,like all other mental facts, 

is determined by the total antecedent condition of consciousness, 
and that some of its determinants,such as intensity and feeling 
for instance,are directly ascertainable,although the precise rela- 
tion in which they stand to one another and to other possible de- 
terminants is as yet unknown. I shall use the phrase"momenta of- 
attention" to express the as yet unsettled relation of attention 
to other mental facts. The expression is evidently suggested by 
the position of the determinist rather than by that of the advo- 
cate of free will,but it seems to me that it will readily lend 
itself to the construction required by the latter. He will under- 
stand it as meaning the absolute free will of the subject,as ex- 
pressed in the fact that one mental element becomes relatively | 
predominant over the others,thereby involving possibly whole trains 
of ART Vihs GA Gen kya, voh Lt AO TES results. 


According to this apprehension of the facts,I would of course 
understand by actual belief,a belief appearing as a constituent 
part of consciousness,and by saying that I have a potential be- 
lief in anything,I-would mean that,by asking myself whether I be- 
lieved in it or not,-which expresses what we call "directing at- 
tention to the belief",-that belief would occure IN t] e most g 
strict and narrow sense of existence,the potential, ph not be said 
to exist in consciousness until it becomes anteahaet just as we 
commonly make no distinction between the existence of external 
things actually present to consciousness,and the "existence" of tke 


Same objects when no longer or not yet so present,-a usage which 
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is justified by its practica 1 TeRtaea, o° I think that for prac- 
tical purposes we may say that ai bellef exists at the present mo- 
ment,if we understand that from a speculative point of view we 
mean by it,that at any subsequent moment,without any change taking 
place in the sum total of consciousness except in the momenta of 
attention,a belief may become actually existent. The final justi- 
fication of such a usage must be found,as in the case of the ex- 
ternal objects,in its congruence with the observed facts and se- 
quences of experience, We know that the facts and sequences of ex- 
ternal objects are not in the least affected by being or not being 
actually present in my consciousness or that of others,and if we 
can show in like manner that the phenomena occurring in actual 
belief are duplicated by those occurring in connection with poten- 
tial belief,we shall have the ultimate justification for the usage 
We may then conceive of the immediate antecedents of actual belief 
as differing from those of potential belief only in the absence 
from the latter of those determinate momenta of attention that are 
present in the former, The analogy between mental and physical 
facts may be carried yet further, Just as in some cases the physi- 
cist feels himself justified in affirming the existence of physica 
objects of a determinate nature,of which neither he YK nor any one 
else ever has,or so far as he can judge,ever will be directly cog- 
nizant,-the atomic constituents of matter for instance,-so the 
psychologist may feel justified in affirming the existence in a 
sgimilar sense,of mental states that do not actually appear in con- 
sciousness. We may for example ascertain the ¢44Y¥ relation sub- 
sisting between the state "x" and a state "y" with such certainty 
as to be able to affirm that the state "x" is a necessary antece- 
dent of the state "y", If then "y" ever should occur without "x", 
we might consider that "x" was present in the same sense in which 
a truly potential "x" would have been present,with this difference 
that,whereas a truly potential "x" may and does become actual upon 
the"direction of attention to it",the "x" in question never does 
become actual in response to any,however strenuous,effort to"dired 
attention to it". To avoid apparent contradiction in language,I 
shall call this last form of inferred belief, LATENT. I shall 
then admit the conceivability of the existence of belief in three 
forms, actual, potential,and latent. Actual belief is,as its name 
indicates,a belief of which we are directly consciousness as a 
constituent part of an actual consciousness. Potential belief woul 
be a belief said to exist,although not now a part of any actual 
consciousness,because capable,after the analogy of other mental 
States and of external things,of becoming a part of it upon the 
direction of attention thereto. Latent belief would be a belief 
whose existence is inferred from the tout ensemble of the mental 
phenomena actually occurring,after the analogy of other forms of 
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belief, although not apparently capable of so responding to atten- 
tion as to become a part of an actually present consciousness. The 
reason for this difference we do not know,and ure not likely to 
know without a more accurate knowledge of the mechanism of atten- 
tion. At the same time I must ask my readers to observe that this 
distinction is as yet purely theoretical. I would admit the pos- 
sibility of the existence of belief in these three forms, but would 
not claim that it does exist in these three forms until the facts 
shall have clearly shown that such an assumptdéon is both justifi- 
able and necessary. That it does exist in the first two,may as 
well,I think,be conceded at once as obvious; that it exists in 
the third is quite another matter. 
distinction ii 

This gyyyusion between actual,potent and latent mental 
states,gives rise to much confusion in the classification of the 
phenomena connected with belief as concomitants and consequents. 
It is evident that a mental state that appears as the antecedent 
of an actual belief,may be conceived as having been a comtomitant 
of the same belief while as yet it was potential;-that a potential 
belief which has just now heen actual,may be conceived as being 
now in its potential form a concomitant of an actual state which 
appears as its concomitant;-that a present actual belief can be 
conceived as the concomitant of an as yet potential state which 
is shortly to appear as its consequent,and so on. As for the grand 
possibilities of confusion that would be opened out to speculation 
by the admission of latent belief as one of the possible forms of 
belief,it is impossible to estimate them, If ever,under some cir- 
cumstances,actual belief appears as a mean between two mental 
states which,under other circumstances, appear without any disco- 
verable relation to belief,either actual or potential,some will 
be all for interpolating it in its batent form between those state 
Whenever they occur,and perhaps between many others as well, This | 
embiguity is,I think,unavoidable from the very nature of the case 
Strictly speaking,only one state of mind dominates at any given : 
time; the states therefore which are really its concomitants in : 
the proper meaning of the word,always lie more or less in the sha~ 
doWs-so to speak,-of the sub-dominant portions of consciousness, 
where accurate observation is extremely difficult,and where all 
Observation is exposed to the all but inevitable error of now and 
then mistaking states which were only potentially present for true 
concomitants. Furthermore,if we are led to regard belief as a 
composite state,the difficulty of discrimination will be much in- 
creased,for then we will never be quite sure that the phenomena 
which are its antecedents, consequents,or concomitants, especially 
the latter,are not partially identical,;in their potential state, 
with the belief proper, It is evident therefore that the classi- 
fication proposed is by no means free from objection,and mist be 
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understood as a merely tentative classification for the sake of 
convenience,in which the words "antecedent "concomitant", "conse- 
quent",are to be taken in their loose and popular sense,and not 

as implying that the states now classed as the attendants of beli¢ 
are to be Supposed bsolutely and entirely distinct from ite In- 
deed we shall, certain phenomena which are most conveniently class@ 
as consequents of belief,appear in some cases to bear a genetic 
relation to it,and it is quite conceivable that the development 

of a true theory of belief would show that no such distinctions 
can be drawn, 


I will then consider under the caption, "The Antecedents | 
of Belief", those phenomena whose actual,implicit or explicit,occur- 
rence regularly accompanies a potential belief,that is, preéedes 
an actual belief and appears to be necessary to its actual occure 
rence. By "implicit" and "explicit" in this connection,I mean this, 
Some states of mind occur in such a way that they may become dom-=- 
inant in the total state of consciousness to the partial obscura- 
tion of other simultaneously present actual elements,while other 
States of. mind occur, actually it is true,but in such a way and so 
intimately, and conjoined with other similtaneous actual states thd 
they cannot become dominant without these associated states be- | 
coming simultaneously dominant,in which case they are not digcrimh- 
ated as two states but appear as one. This is a distinction that : 
will not be admitted by all,and the states which T thus regard 
aS consisting of two or more distince components they will regard 
as totally different States,and as related to the Original states 
only by a resenblance, I am not in the least concerned at present 
with the theory of the matter but Only with the phenomena, and will 
therefore give an alternative statement of the pBenomenon in 
question,which will suit any one. The antecedents then of belief 
will include all those phenomena whose actual occurrence,or the 
occurrence of mental states bearing some resenblance to them, i.e, 
possessed of a common Characteristicg# or characteristics, regularly 
accompanies a potential,that is precedes an actual belief,and Apr 
appears to be necessary to the Occurrence of the latter, By the 
concomitants of belief I will understand those phenomena that 
may be actual when belief igs actual,potential when it is actual, 
or potential when it ig petential, and which,whenever a belief vo— 
curs,salways or usually accompany it in one or another of these 
forms,but which do not appear to sustain a causal relation to it. 
By consequents of belief I shall understand those phenomena whose 
potential occurrence regularly accompanies actual belief, whose 
actual occurrence regualrly follows actual belief,to whose actual 
Occurrence potential or actual belief appears necessarye 
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In a certain sense of course the belief occurring in con= 
sciousness at any given time is a true consequent of all antece- 
dent mental states,as well those of the temporally most remote 
portions of experience,-and of course of all antecedent states of 
belief,-as of those occurring in the few moments immediately pre- 
ceding its own occurrence. More than that,we now know that it is 
in £2 aq quite as true a sense a consequent of all states of con- 
sciousness whatever experienced by those conscious# beings MP whd 
of whose accumulated experiences my mental structure bears the 
ineffaceable marks, We are all familiar with this fact,but it does 
not come within the scope of the present inquiry.I am here con- 
cerned,not with the GENESIS of belief, considered as a mental state 
but with the immediate antecedents of each several occurrence of 
that state,and in discussing them I shall consider,first the circem 
stances immediately preceding the occurrence of the belief, and 
second,the causal relations existing between the belief and any 
one or more of them, The most obvious problem here suggested is 
the relation of the object of belief to its pelief,which will make 
necessary some examination of the nature of that object,and my ex- 
amination of the object must be conducted in substantially the 
Same way in which an examination of any other mental state would 
be conducted. ) 


Of the concomitants of belief I shall have in all 
Seven to consider,although not every one of the seven is concer- 
ned in every act of belief, They aret-judgment, tKruth, reality, exis 
tencé, probability, possibility, certainty. 

That there is a relation between belief and the judgment is 
very well known. It is claimed by many psychologists that the vre 
Sence of belief is essential to the very existence of the judg- 
ments but,so far as I khow,no one has ever asked whether a judg- 
ment,either actual or potential,was not essential to the existence 
of the belief; that is,whether a belief could exit that was inca- 
pable of being put in connection with some judgment. At the same 
time I do not know that any one has ever claimed that the pellef 
was a cause of the judgment. WI would therefore class it as a 
concomidtant of belief,pending a more detaihed discussion of the 
problem. In the same way, the truth, reality, existence, probability 
possibility, certainty,of the object believed in,have been regarded 
by various writers as bearing to the belief a relation more in- 
timate than that borne by other characteristics of the object. 

We may be said to"believe in" each of these objects or character- 
istics of the object,and this expression seems to indicate some 
especial connection between the belief and these several charac- 
teristics. Yet we do not unhesitatingly recognize that relation 
as being the relation of cause and effect,whether we consider the 
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belief as being the cause or the effect,and consequently I have $4 
preferred to class these characteristics or things for dialectic 
purposes as concomitants of belief,conceiving each of them as be- 
ing elements or characteristics residing in some sense in the ob- 
ject of belief at the same time ng i the belief itself exists 
in consciousness. I need scarcely, that such a classification for 
purely dialectic purposes must not be bap cic as conveying any 
implications as to the true speculative j of the 
things in question. 


Of the consequents of belief three will come within 
the scope of my inquiry. They are,belief,volition, and emotion, 
Others might be sought out,but in my discussion of these three 
the nature of belief's dynamic forcesI use the expression with 
becoming hesitation,-will somevery clearly to view 


Belief is not commonly one of the actual results of every be- 
lief,but it is nearly always one of its potential results. When 
I believe this or that,it is not by any means necessary that the 
belief in question should be accompanied by another belief in 
some object quite distinct from that with which the belief in 
question is directly connected,but it is no less true that one 
can scarcely find a belief,of any kind,that if it be really be- 
lieved,does not necessarily imply a series of other beliefs,or, to 
be quite exact,does not imply a series of beliefs in other object 
And the destruction of the belief first mentaoned results in the 
destruction of these resulting beliefs.It seems fair therefore to 
regard these beliefs as the consequents of the belief first men- 
tionede Volition,if by that word we understand the most char- 
acteristic forms of will in which the several steps of delibera- 
tion, restlution,and action are found,is certainly not related to 
belief as a concomitant, but as a consequent. If however we exanine 
other mental states bearing more or less analogy to fully developd | 
ed volition, their relation to belief becomes exceedingly obscure. 
We cannot,I think,deny that such processes may be present as con- 
comisants of belief,and yet cannot say at the first glance whether | 
they are or are not. Many claim that every form of belief neces- 
sarily involves the processes essential to all forms of activity, 
as well to fully developed volition as to those other and more 
simple states presenting more or less remote analogies to voli- 
tion. The claim however implies that all these states are complex 
and capable of resolution into these more simple states,and con- 
sequently does not call for discudsion at present. 

I shall xhexyemfm therefore consider under the caption, "The 
Consequents of Belief",all the mental states akin to volition as 
well as volition proper, The inquiry again naturally separates 
into two branches:-ist. Is belief,actual or potential,a necessary 
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antecedent of actual volition ? and 2nd. Is volition a necessary 
consequent of every belief ? Each of these lines of inquiry must 
be carried out in detail in the manner above described. The other 
consequent of belief bears a relation to it closely analogous to 
that borne by volition,and although the emotion does not present 
aifficulties of the same kind as those presented by volition, it 
has others peculiarly its ow, Can there be an emotion that is n& 
inspired by ang actual or potential belief ? Can there be a be~ 
lief that does not # inspire an emotion ? The peculiar difficulty 
of this question lies in the fact that the emotion numbers among 
its antecedents not only the belief,-if indeed the belief be one 
of them,-but also,and preeminently,the object of the belief and 
not every Object of belief produces the same emotion.Belief Der se - 
certainly has no direct connection with any especial emotion,-un- 
less we class belief as one of the emotions,-but the true antecedgA 
dent of any given emotion,that which determines the appearance in 
consciousness of this or that emotion rather than another,is the 
previous appearance of some object of a determinate character, The 
question then is not so much whether belief is itself a cause of 
emotions,as whether belief is or is not a condition without which 
no Object could produce its appropriate emotion, Its correlate 
then will be,-Can an object of belief,while occasioning an actual 
or potential belief,fail to also occasion its appropriate emotion 
in its actual or potential form ? 


I have said enough to define pretty clearly the scope 
and direction of my inquirye I shall examine belief,chiefly as it 
occurs in my own consciousness, although I ghall try to avail my- 
self of the numerous observations made by my predecessors in the 
seme field of labor.I shall consider belief as bearing relations 
to objects of present,future and past experience,involving thereZ@# 
fore the states of cognition,expectation and memory,and with re- 
ference to no less than 14 leading points of inquiry, namely:- 

1,.Jts Quality.2.Its Duration.3.Its Fe@ling,4.Its Intensity. 
5eIts Voluminousness,6.The Nature of its Object.7.Its antecedents 
8.The Relation of belief to the judgment.9.ITs Rehation to Truth. 
10.Its Relation to Reblity.i11.Its Relation to Existence. 12.Its 
Relation to Possibility, Probability, and Certainty.i3. Its Relation 
to Volition.14.Its Relation to Emotion, And throughout I must 
bear in mind t e distinction between actual and potential belief, 
and the possibtttty necessdity of postulating a latent form of 
' belief,and must consider the significance of the facts observed 
with reference to these modes of belief, These questions we must 
answer from our observation of the facts. They raise no question 
of theory but only questions of fact. The facts are not easy to 


get at it is true and in getting them we are exposed to many e Bs 
ana It is quite possible that when the facts are obtained w wit . 
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find them wholly unsatisfactory until explained upon speculative 
grounds,and yet is upon just such facts that every theory of be- 
lief must be based,and by its capacity to show the reasond for “ye 
such facts and théér underlying connections with each other must 
every such theory be judged. If I expected to accomplish such 

a taskin such a way as to leave nothing to be done by others,I 
would be foredoomed to failure. Butt only intend to systematize 
the observations of others, supplement them by those that I have 
been able to make myself,and hold the result subject to future 
correction,I may at least clear the ground for others who may 
wish to devote themselves to the solution of what I regard as one 
of the major problems of Philosophy,-one that cannot be ignored by 
any one who has the interests of sound thinking really at heart. 
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AAI. BELIEFS IN PRESENT CONCRETE OBJECTS 


OF OUR OWN PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 


This is the first class calling for consideration. Many ob 
servers have denied the existence of such objects of belief as in 
any way distinct from other,chiefly future,objects,but as there 
can be no doubt that common usage in all languages recognizes such 
objects and discriminates them from the strictly future objects, 

I think it best to be guided at present by that common usage. I 
think also that I shall find certain peculiarities about them that 
are not presented by beliefs in future objects at all,and which 
consequently call for fwkuxexkxezkmemt indepédent treatment. 


What characteristics must an object present that it may be ad- 
mitted as being actually now present to consciousness, Near ly 
all objects of cognition have manifold properties,of which some 
are cognized by one sense and others by others, Is it sufficient 
to constitute actual presence in consciousness that an object be 
cognézed by only one sense ? And if so,may it be by any sense ? 
Or must it be by some especial sense to constitute true presence 
to consciousness ? If so,need that sense cognize all,or only one 
or two of the properties inherent in the object and appropriate to 
its cognition ? If cognition by any single sense is not sufficient 
to constitute true presence to consciousness, by how many senses 
imst the object be simultaneoushy cognized that it may be acknow- 
ledged to be so present ? I have said above that nearly all these 
Objects have Myege manifold properties, requiring for their total 
and adequate comprehension the use of all or nearly all the senses 
Most gases for instance can be totally cognized without the use 
of the sense of sight. But it is evident that not all objects of 
cognition are such. Some are cognizabée by one sense only under 
ordinary circumstances,and in such cases it is manifest that pre- 
sence to that sense constitutes all the presence to consciousness 
possible under those circumstances,and its presence to that sense 
exhausts the meaning of the expression "present to consciousness" 
Such are most of the states known as sensations,such as light, 
color, sound, touch, taste, smell, warmth,pain,and the various bodily 
sensations. But most objects are not shus single,and are capable , 
of being cognized by the several senses under totally different AA | 
guises. With regard to such,a general law may be laid down to 
which there are no exceptions that I know of. Such objects are 
said to be present to consciousness when they are present under 
that particular guise under which they are usually cognized,. The 
principle upon which this law rests need not be here discussed3 
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4% will be sufficient if I give some illustrations of its appli- 
cation. Of course the vast majority of all cognizable things are 
habitually cognized by the sense of sight,and,moreover, by the 

sense of sight we get a large amount of knowledgeabout properties 
of the cobject perceived other than the color which it is the 
peculiar function of sight to deliver. How much of this addition- 
al knowledge is actually present to consciousness, and how much 

igs only potentially present in the form of possibilities of sen- 
gation is not a question for discussion at present. If the object 
in question has been habitually cognized by sight,then its cogni- 
tion by sight,together with the usual implications therein con- 
tained,will constitute presence in consciousness in the usual 
acceptance of the phrase. But not all objects are subject to 
perception by sight. Such are most gases,as I have already remarkd — 
and especially the air. Air proper,that is air at rest,is ordin- 
arily present to consciousness only under the guise of certain 
sensations in the air-passages during respiration,and under those 
circumstances we may be said to be consciousygeg of it.Air is 

also possessed of other properties by which it is not usually 
cognized but which may be made cognizable to the appropriate fa- 
culty. If for instance I should suspend a large light vessel con- 
taining no air,in a vacuum,in such a way that its weight was sup- 
ported by one of my fingers,and should then introduce air into it — 
without introducing it into the surrounding vacuum,I would probab- | 
ly become conscious of the weight of the air. Yet it would not be © 
in accord with common parlance to say that I am here conscious 

of the air itself,as it would be in the preceding instance. A si- 
mMilar illustration might be drawn from wind,i.e. air in motion. 
The wind is said to be directly present to consciousness when it 
is cognized by the touch sensations to which it gives rise upon 
contact with the skin,or by the pressure it exerts upon the body, 
or by the resistance it offers to locomotion, but would not be so 
described if cognized in any other way.If I were to see a jar of 
chlorine gas,I might,following the analogy of the vast majority 
of other visible things,say that I was directly conscious of the 
chlorine, but I am quite sure that it would not be said with that 
consciousness of the absolute appropriateness of the language that 
I would feel,if,the strong and choking odor of chlorine,with which 
of all its characteristics I am most familiar,being present in. 
the room,I should make the same remark. When objects are cogni- 
zed by some characteristic or characteristics other than those by 
which they are ordinarily known to us,we do not say that they are 
directly present to consciousness, but that they are inferred to 

be present,which is tantamount to saying that their distinguish- 
ing characteristics may become actually present. I do not,for sw 
instance,say that the peculiar congeries of jarring, rapping, grat- 


ing, thudding and tinkling sounds now assaulting my hearing actu-~ 
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ally constitutes the presence of a passing street-car to conscious 
ness,but that from it I infer the fact that a car is now passing. 
But if I had been at the window looking out and had seen the car 
pass, I would have felt no hesitation in saying that the car was 

at that moment actually present to consciousness. So also the pre- 
gence in consciousness a moment since of a sound of a very pecu- 
liar and characteristic timbre and duration,enables me to say with 
gome certainty that a steamboat of some kind is now passing on the 
Schuylkill, but the presence of the boat itself I would not dream 
of affirming. I need not multiply illustrations, for every one can 
supply them for himself from his own experience. 

Adopting then this apprehension of the meaning of the 
phrage “actually present to conscious ess",how far are we justi- 
fied in affirming the existence of Mibh’ objects ? At the first 
glance it seems not only unnecessary but even absurd to discuss 
at length the existence of a belief in mental states which not 
only cannot be doubted, but with reference to which doubt is in- 
conceivable and meaningless. That THIS mental-state 1s present to 
consciousness in so far as it is itself,per se,without reference 
to aught else,cannot be Gigputed. Indeed there actually seems to 


monstrative pronoun.Perhaps I would strike him whose persuasion 

I destred,and say, “here, MiByyEMay 

Doubt about such things is meaningless. But is not belief quite 

as meaningless ? This is an ultimate. Argument, exposition, conten- 
tion,are all worse than useless. All language that we can use tene 
to mislead,for all language is encrusted with the accumulated as- 
gociations of many generations and many years,and out of that con-_ 
creted mass the least momentum will suffice to start nascent memo~ 
ries,faintly stirring reminiscences, allusions, suggestions, like= 
nesses,in which all complexity is contained, and which will abso- 
lutely vitiate the results desired if once their disturbing influ-~ 
ence is felt. The answer of the reflective observer is the only 
thing to be considered,and by the consensus of such men must the 
conclusion be determined. For my own part,I think that belief in 
any mental state taken absolutely in and of itself alone,out of 
connection with other mental states or with the same state at 
other times,is simply meaningless; such states arouse neither be- 
lief nor doubt,-they are what they are,sand that is the end of ite 
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Put if we admit the least,even the very least,reference to other 
things into our object of contemplation, it at once becomes an ob- 
-jeck that may be believeds If I cease to consider the thing in consciow > 
ness per se,out of relation to other things, and. consider it as a 
sensation,or as my sensation,or as a sensation of a determinate 
kind,or intensity,or feeling,or anything else,belief may spring 
at once into full and mature being.THIS,I can neither believe nor 
disbelieve,but if I say,"Is this a sensation 2?" "Do I experience © 
this ?" "Ig this a sensation of touch?" "Is this strong or WHE 
weak ?" "Ig this pleasing ?" - all these I can either believe or 
disbelieve or doubt. If then my analysis is correct,it would ap- | 
pear that a state of belief or doubt can be connected with a state 
actually present in consciousness only when that object is con- 
ceived in relation to other mental states or to itself as exper- 
jenced at another time or place. Translating this into the lan- 
guage ordinarily used of objects of belief,it would run," Belief 
in an object actually present to consciousness is never connected 
with that particular guise of the object that is actually cogni- 
zed taken alone, but is always related to the object as an Object 
possessing more guises than that one,or to that particular guise 
conceived in relation to others or to itself as perceived at ano- 
ther time’ But,-and this is the point towards which I have been d%6 
directing this inquiry,-with regard to such objects taken as wholes | 
or as possessed of this or that characteristic,belief is one of 
the most common facts of experience and should not be lightly iden-_ 
tified with states from which we instinctively discriminate ite | 
When I say that I believe this door which I ¥¢%Xd¥d see before me 
to gf be real,it may be that my statement implies apf belief in 
my ability to touch it,but I do not think that the mental state | 
which I would describe as " a belief in my ability to touch it" ade 
quately and exhaustively represents,or is strictly interchangeable 
with,my belief in its immediate presence to consciousness as a 
real door,nor do I think that my present belief in the reality of 
the table beside me is literally identical with my belief that I 
can and will,as soon as I have finished the word"it" touch it,- 
which I have accordingly done,-nor yet with my belief that I can 
follow up that experience with an indefinitely great number of 
other experiences,for all which the realtiy of the table. affords 
my only guarantee. I would not wish to be understood, that belief 
in present and future objects may mmt be very much alike and even 
partially identical,but I do wish to enter my earnest protest Ager 
oueinst the method adopted by many psychologists of calling them 
identical and ignoring their points of difference,which are cer- 
tainly quite discoverable. Most certainly such identification, yeven 
if only partial, should not introduce a preliminary discussion as 


to the nature and varying formsof beliefs, but should rather be 
presexkedx 
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presented as the necessary conclusion of some theory as to its na- 
ture in which all the facts are duly represented I shall have oc- 
casion to revert to this question as to the nature of the object 
of belief at a later stage of my inquiry. 

Under the caption,"Belief in Present Objects of Personal Ex- 
perience",I shall therefore treat only of those objects which we a 
would ordinarily describe as so present, in the understanding of the 
words above given,and shall reserve those not so »opresent for treat 
ment as beliefs in present obj ects not of our own experience and 
beliefs in future objects. 


A caution in passing as to the modes of expressing belief 
May not be out of place. There are two modes,which I shall call 
respectively the connotative and the denotative methods. It might 
seemg abat implicit and explicit would be more appropriate Lermds,s 
but I have reserved them for another use. Belief is connotated in 
many statements expressed in the form of a proposition. If I am 
asked whether I did @o and so upon such and such an occasion, and 
reply, "Yes,I did",the expression connotes an actual or potential 
belief on my part that I actually did so. It is curious to note 
that in such an expression the use of the word"belief"or"beliefe" 
would have expressed not belief but a small amount of doubt,as, 
"I believe I did". But in ordinary language, to denote belief, that 
is,to awakenin the hearer's mind an apprehension of < of an actual,not 
potential, belief existing in the speaker's mind at the time of ut- 
terance, the use of the word belief is necessary. "This is a book", 
would ordinarily connote but not denote to the hearer an actual or 
potential belief existing in the speaker's mind,but to denote it 
one should not only say,"I believe that this is a book",but should 
pronounce it with an acgute accent upon the final syllable of be- 
lieve,and a grave accent upon the word book/xkus . By putting a 
circumflex,either falling-or rising,upon the final syllable of 
believe, and ¢ gxaxexaeemninomenxkkexnard an acute upon the word 
book,he would express a small amount of doubt,and by putting and 
facute or a falling circumflex upon the "I" together with a slight 
pause after it,the doubt is much enhanced. These phenomena of 
accent are themselves very curious and interesting,and must find 
a place in any exhaustive theory as to the relation between beliefa 
and the totality of consciousness, . 


The first points to be considered are the quality and 
the duration of the belief!I Believe that this is a real chair", 
"I believe that this is a real sound", "I believe that I smell gas" 
"I believe that I feel the wind"/'I believe that I taste sugar". 
In the first place I observe that the belief is in all these cases 
so far as its actual form is concerned,not an abiding, but a pas- 
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sing state of mind. My consciousness assumes that peculiar guise 
that I would express in the form of a question,-a guise that de- 
fies direct analysis and detailed description,-a species of becom- 
ing, seething, struggling,-which finds its appropriate resolution in 
the emergence of the belief of which I was in search;-it emerges 
and then vanishes again,and no longer the belief,but the object of 
belief is the dominant element in consciousness.Am I discontented 
with this ? and do I wish to consider it again ? Again the belief 
emerges as the concluding step and resultant of a similar process, 
again it passes away,and again consciousness is occupied,not with 
the belief,but with the object of the belief. I cannot arrest that 
dim state and hold it fast to be examined at my leisure. I can neve 
get more than a fleeting glimpse of it as it stalks,like the ghost 
in the play, across the stage of conscious life. And it is propor- 
tionally difficult to describe the garb of the passing figure in 
detail,that it may be accurately discriminated from Trubh,Beauty, 
Virtue, Power, Reverence,Gratitude,Honor,and a thousand and one other 
heroic figures that loom up before me in dim majesty as I strain 
the "aciem mentis" to discern their figures,-and do it with pre- 
cision I cannot. An approximation is all that I can hope for. To 
what then is the quality of belief like ? It has no quality in 

the same sense in which sensations have quality. I know very well 
what their quality is,for it is something very clear, distinct,yvisi- 
ble,so to speak. Colors,xak tastes, sounds, how vivid, bright, clear, 
their quality is. But when I recollect the sweet and the sour taste — 
the red and the blue colors,have my recollections of them any qua- 
lity ? Some to be sure,for otherwise I could not tell the differe 
ence between them,but it is no longer the vivid and obtrusive qua- 
lity of the original sensation. Some will object that the differene — 
here described is not a difference of quality at all,but of inten- 
sity pure and simplg,and that the quality of the recollected sensa- 
tion is precisely the same as that of the original sensation, the 
difference being due to the fact that quality and intensity are 

so related that a certain intensity is necessary to the unhesita- 
ting recognition of the quality of a mental state. Even granting 
that,which I would not, wi h to do hastily,it would not affect the 
truth of the fact which,to bring to notice. Whatever the reason 
may be, it is certain that the quality of sensations is different 
from that of many other states in being clearly recognizable and. : 
distinguishable to an extent that in many others is not found. S0& ~ 
also of belief. Iwould not wish to deny that quality may be attri- 
puted to it with justice,but this quality is never vivid and dis- 
tinct as is the quality of sensations. It is even more indistinct 
and obscure than the quality of our recollections of previously 


experienced sensations. I think that there is good reason for 
thinking that this qualitative indeterminateness is essential to 
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the state of belief. Although I find my secollections of sensations 
differing so widely from the sensations as actually experienced 
that it seems inappropriate to describe that difference by terms 
primarily designed to describe differences between the sensations 
themselves, I know that the difference which I experience is only 
accidental,and not essential to the nature of a reproduction. I 
have myself under abnormal circumstances experienced mental states 
consisting of recollections of previous experiences,which,for all 
that ,were possessed of qualitative differences quite as vivid as 
any found in sensations proper, and I know that with many persons 
such vividness is a normal state. But I never myself experienced 

a belief that was possessed of any such distinet qualitative charac © 
ter,nor have I ever had reason to think that any other person has 
experienced any such. Furthermore,although we recognize in belief 
something which we call intensity,1t does not appear to be related 
to the quality of belief as the of sensations is related 
to their quality. At least,even in the most intense forms of be= 
lief,we can distinguish no such viva quality as is characteristic 
of all forms of sensation. In this it is not alone,for by far the 
greater part of my mental life ig wanting in that distinctly quali- | 
tative character that is evinced by nearly all sensations. And SO» 
even though its quality be so very indeterminate, it may be possible 
40 catch a glimpse of some faint resenblance between it and some 
of these many other states which are quite as indeterminate. ¥ Does 
it resemble the state of cognition ? the general aspect of consciow 
ness that obtains when I am observing something ? If that something 
is new to me I do not think it does. Such a state seems in some 
degree akin to doubt;perhaps because both involve some curiosity. 
There is a certain sense of unsatisfiedness,if I may be allowed to 
coin a word, left by the strangemess of the thing that seems quite 
foreign to the passivity and contentment of the belief. But if the 
thing be something old and familiar,I think that the sense of fami-_ 
liarity which it inspires does bear some resemblance to the state 
of belief. And if the thing be something with which I am really 
familiar but which I did not at the first glance recogneze,it seems | 
to me that the successive states of momkk strangeness, apprenen- 
sion of familiarity,and final recognition, are very like the states 
of doubt,transition state,and the subsequent belief. But then these 
States are certainly potential concomitante of the states with 
which we are comparing them,and who can tell how far a potential 
state umay be,not_um- but merely sub- conscious ? 


Is it like the state of volition ? Sometimes it undoubtedly 
is,but then again sometimes it is not, and it is all but impossibl@é 
to discriminate in such cases those beliefs that we would ordinariy 


call vresent from the clearly future beliefs, that are usually,in- 
deed I may say always,closely associated with them in a potential 
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state,and which are very often very closely connected with volition 
. If, for example,I had been Democles,the xmkm state Of ceee¥e belief 
awakened by the sight of the sword would have been go intimately 
conjoined with an actually active state of mind »that I might have 
found it difficult,from a purely introspective point of view, to 
discriminate them. But I do not think that we can Say with any assu_ 
rance that the present belief in the present reality of the sword © 
was itself at all like the state of activity which it called out. 
furthermore it may be objected, and with good reason, that the pre- 
Sent belief in the reality of the sword had absolutely nothing to | 
do with the active state of mind,but that it was a bel ief in a fire 
future occurrence,-i.e.in the falling of the sword,-to which that 
activity was related. It seems to me that this is true,and that 
the mere sight of a sword, although it would awaken quite as real 
and strong a belief in its reality,would not have been in the least 
Subjectively like a state of volition, Nor can I see that my preseé& 
belief in the reality @f the chair upon which TI am sitting,is in 
the least like any avtive state of mind,and the same may be said of | 
a great many other states of belief in which the belief is rather 
to be compared to a state of absolute passivity than to one of ac- 
tion. Ordinary language clearly recognizes this fact. We constant- 
ly speak of the believer as being fixed, firm, steadfast, and the 
typical beliefs also,are commonly c alled firm, well-assured, strong, 
steady,all which are similegs drawn,not from action,but from inac- 
tion and passivity. So-also we speak of xitex doubt ag being a state. 
of unrest,and disquiet; the doubter also is like a "wave of the 
sea,driven of the wind and tossed", These are Metaphors drawn from 
irregular but continuous activity.We do to be sure speak of beliefs 
as being active,but if one were asked to explain what he meant by 
the expr ession,he would,I think, reply,-provided he had no precon- 
ceived theories to Sustain,-that it did not mean that the belief 
was itself something active,but that it inspired a well defined 
and continuous form of activity,-was the tap-root from which it 
Sprang,-the spring by which it was to be sustained. No,belief in 
present Objects does not itself resemble activity. 


In the third place,does it resemble the emotions ? I really 
cannot tell. Sometimes I think that it does,but then I always feel 
inclined to sus pect that I am recognizéng its resemblance to the 
emotions in being voluminousy¢4d4/, rather than in any qualitative 
Characteristics. The emotions are themselves so vague in point of 
quality,or at least until they become complicated with true bodily 
Sensations,and so many objects of belief inspire emotions as well, 
that I think that no answer that we can give by mere introspection 
is of the least value, 
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The quality then of belief in objects actually present to con- 
sciousness,is so faint and fugitive,and so apt to become sonfused 
with the quality of attendant states,that very little reliance can 
be placed in one's observations upon it. So far as one can tell,it 
seems to be akin to the sense of familiarity and of rest and of re- 
solution,and to be unlike the sense of strangeness and indetermin- 
ate activity,but in all these the resemblance may be due to the 
presenteof subconscious belief. This concludes the first two parts 
of my inquiry with reference to the characteristics of belief. 


In the third place,what is the feeling of belief ? That : 
the presence of some beliefs in consciousness is highly pleasing 
and that of others is highly displeasing,is well known,and also 
that some such beliefs are even highly pleasyreable and in some 
cases highly disagreeable. But here I meet with the difficulty that 
I met before while considering the resemblance between volition and | 
pelief,for in all such cases the feeling of the total state may 
be attributed, ® not to a present belief in a present Object,but to 
some as yet potential belief in some future object whose occurrence 
is implied in and inferred from the present relaity of the present 
Object. Furthermore,one cannot discriminate with any confidence the 
pleasing or displeasing elements due to the belief as such,from 
those due to the character of the object believed in. The habit of 
"“castle-puilding" in which I suppose we all indulge more or less,- 
or at least have indulged,if we have outgrown it at present,- 
shows that some mental states may be pleasureable without any bs- 
lief being involved at all. And although the total pleasureable 
or pleasing effect is greater when belief is present than it is 
when it is not,there is no reason for thinking that the difference 
is due to the actual pleasing quality of the belief itself, fotsa 
I shall endeavor to show in a subseguent section, the presence, * he 
related causally to the states of mind which are usually regarded @ 
as being wholly due to the object of the belief. In order there- 
fore to gain a basis of comparison,we mist compare belief in a 
given object,not with belief in another object,nor yet with a mere 
apprehension of that object unattended mkkk by any belief, but with 
our general attitude towards belief and doubt. If,for examplesa 
pleasureable object be believed to be present to my consciousness, 
the total state will be,so far as that object is concerned, pleas- 
ing; if its presence be doubted it becomes displeasing;if disbe- 
lieved,it may become keenly disagreeable. On the other hand,belief 
in some disagreeable object as being actually prresent to conscious | 
ness may render the total state disagreeable and displeasing;a dou 
arising may modify that total state by the introduction of a pleas~ 
ing element,and final disbelief may be keenly agreeable and pleas- 
ing.Such phenomena are common enough and have given rise to the 
old saw, "Where ignorance is bliss,'tis folly to be wise". 
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But evidently,as I have above remarked,such phenomena have nothing 
whatever to do with the feeling of belief proper,but rather with 
the state of fe@éling inspired by the objects of belief. It is quite. 
impossible to discriminate in the feeling of the total state of 
consciousness the amount due to the belief proper from that due to 
bhe other elements present. But as a rule I think that the state 
of doubt is displeasing. Whether it is at all disagreeable or not 
we cannot say. Moreover the question is very much complicated by 
individual id“iosyncrasies,as well as by the nature of the object 
of doubt. Persons of a sanguine turn of mind frequently appear to 
find in a state of doubt a keener zest than theywould find in full 
assurance,for the doubt usually experienced by such persons eon- 
tains a large admixture of hope,and it is generally admitted that 
hape is a pleasing and even pleasureable state. But persong natur- 
ally gloomy end despondecnt in disposition find doubt exceedingly 
disagreeable,for to them apprehension predominates in it. Further- 
more doubt is often complicated with curiosity,which is an emotion 
distinct from although closely allied to it,and is commonly dis- 
pleasing. Still,the general rule seems to be that states of doubt 
tend to reslove themselves into belief,and that belief does not | 
tend to become doubt although it may tend to become disbelief, xtekx 
i.e. a belief in some other thing. Belief thus appears to be the 
the normal state of the healthy mind,and doubt merely appears as a 
transition stage in which the ordinary mind finds it as hard to 
continue as the untrained would-be acrobat finds it to keep his 
balance on the sharp efde of a fence-rail. We are therefore justi- 
fied in inferring that doubt is displeasing, and belief pleasing, 
although we cannot tell whether either belief or doubt is agree- 
able or disagreeable. 

The intensity of belief is even more difficult to deal 
with than these other characteristics. We certainly do call some 
beliefs strong and others weak,and thereby recognize a distinction 
in some degree analogous to the disticntion usually denominated in- 
tensity,but the mere fact that some such disticntion is recognized 
by no means proves that it is really the same as that whick is us- 
ually called inéensity. It merely shows that it beass some resem- 
blance to its Should we arrange beliefs with reference to this char- 
acteristic,we would find that the strongest beliefs correspond very 
closely with what we call Certainty; that the grades only a little 
less sO are what we commonly call convictions, (but one should note 
that the term is ambiguous and is not infrequently used to denote- 
a lower grade yet); that beliefs proper comprise the middle grades; 
that the feebler kinds are opinions, (again a loose word)3and that, 

after passing through various grades of "I am inclined to think", 
the series passes by imperceptible gradations into states of doubt 
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We may therregara certainty and doubt as cong/stituting in a sense | 
the limits of the series,but must remember that they do not consti- © 
tute its limits in the same way in which,for instance,the sea limits 
the lands The transition from absolute certainty through the vari- 
ous stages of belief down to absolute doubt,or at least to a state 

as much like absolute doubt as is attainable,may be imagined as 
like the transition from a lofty mountain peak,down through all 
the intervening altitudes to the level of the sea,-there entering 
bogs,marshes, quicksands,and finally by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions passing through the muddy shore waters into the purer,deeper — 
water beyond. Certainty then would merely be the last attainable s@ 
stage of belief,while doubt would be conceived as entering more or 
less into the composition of many of the mental states commonly 
called belief,and,vice versa,we would have to assume the presence 
of more or less belief in most states of doubt. Indeed between those | 
states that do clearly betray to introspection some belief, and j 
those which,so far as we can tell,do not,there is a wide range of 
states that do not exhi&Bit unmistakeable traces of it,but which do 
at times appear to evince its presence in a shifting, evanescent 
form. For example,I feel absolutely certain that this is a book;o0f 
that I have no doubt at all. But whether more than haff of this 
pook is in MS.or less than half,I cannot tell,and indeed feel very 
doubtful about it. Still,through my doubt,I can every now and then — 
trace a glimmer of belief that it is more than half written. I hard- | 
ly know that such an evanescent state,-so evanescent that I feel 
some hesitation about even calling it a state,-should be called 
belief, but it certainly seems tery like it. I never counted the 
pages,and they are not numbered,so that I have no recollection of ; 
the number of the last page I wrdte to guide me,but the more I refle@ | 
on the subject the more I gravitate towards a faint,wavering belief — 
that it is more than half written. I observe by the way,in illus- 
tration of what I said awhile ago about doubt being so complicated 
by the presence of curiosity that it is impossible to tell what the 
real feeling of the doubt proper is,that the problem as to the ra- 
tio of the written pages to the blank in this book,has now aroused 
in my mind.a very displeasing and even disagreeable feeling. It 7% 
is with difficulty that I restrain myself from opening it with avi- 
dity and settling the matter at once;but I refrain. It is not every 
day that one has such an opportunity to examine the state of doubt 
under such favorable circumstances, Possibly some of my readers will | 
have the same privilege.A short while ago I had an excellent oppor- — 
tunity of observing this shifting alternation between a state of 
typical doubt and a faint belief. I happened to be in a strange 
echurch one afternoon,and saw a young gentleman enter and take his 
seat not far from me, At the first glance I thought he was Mr.M--- 
a friend of mine whom I had been wanting to see for some time. But 
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my power of recognition is unusually defective, and although I watch © 
ed him very carefully for a long time,it was not until service 2 
was over and I found,by putting myself in a position where he 
could not fail to see me,that he recognézed me,that I felt sure 

of his identity. As I watched him during service,I experienced all 
the various shades of doubt,partial conviction,temporary assurance 
distrust of my conclusion,recurring doubt,-and all this over and 
over again as I caught varying aspects of his face. The natural 
inference from such facts is this; that belief as such is an ap~ 
proximately constant state,but that those states which we regard 
as weaker forms of belief really consist of ¥K several more or 
less inconsistent beliefs which mutually supplant or are supplant- 
ed by oneanother. The state of doubt may then be conceived as 
not unlike the visual object seen in a kaleidoscope as it is being 
slowly turned,in which we see beautiful patterns and arrangements — 
of colors,but all transitory and shifting. When the instrument is 
at rest some one comes clearly to view,and just as the observer 
thinks that it is fixed to be admired at his leisure,by someslight 
almost imperceptible movement something shifts,-although disar- 
ranged the object still persists in a slightly modified form, but 
in another moment another inadvertent movement on the part of the 
Observer destroys it,and another takes it place. To this we may 
compare the state of consciousness when it is possessed by a"weak" 
belief, One aspect of the object presents itself,-a belief arises 
appropriate to it,-before it has well come within the ken of con= 
sciousness,-if I may be excused for using such an expression,-the 
object is presented in another aspect and a new belief appropriate 
to this new aspect immediately supplants the other,-with almost 
imnconceivable guickness another takes the place of the half-for-. 
med new-comer,and so the process continues. This view of the mat~- 
ter seems confirmed by the very curious way in which doubt may be 
ehgendered with regard to things which are in fact very certains 
and,vice versa,the way in which belief may be engendered with re=- 
gard to things that are in fact doubtful. The detailed discussion 
of this question belongs to the section upon the causes of beliefg | 
but it has a very direct connection with the present ingquiry.Does 
the orignnal belief persist in a weakened form in the doubt ? or 5 
it temporarily displaced by a belief in a new and different ob- 
ject which is inconsistent with it ? We all know how a fluent 
talker can frequently arouse in his hearers a belief,or at least 
a temporary persuasion,of the truth of statements which they woul 
be the first,upon sober second thought,to repudiate.It seems to me 
that these and analogous phenomena are not so well explained by 
supposing that the original belief has been "weakened" by the ar- 
guments brought to bear upon it,in the true and usual sense of 
that word,but rather that other and inconsistent beliefs have been 


partially subsisted for it,according to the laws occagioning beli@ 
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The same obscurity overhangs the yoluminousness of be-. 
liefs. When I consider my belief that this obiect which I now see 
pefore me is a chair,it seems to me that there is about it a cer- 
tain fulness and satisfactory character that is not evinced by 
what we call weaker beliefs,but at the same time,pukxm all these 
states are so very vague and indistinct to introspection, that I 
feel no confidence as to the accuracy of my opinion. Assuredly we 
cannot draw from any such apparent characteristic any sweeping 
conclusions as to the nature of belief. But,on the other hand,if we | 
We should b led upon other grounds to the conclusion that com~ 
plexity implies voluminousness and volumé@nousness complexity, and 
that belief is complex,we may regard the rather uncertain and in- 
determinate evidence afforded by introspection as confirmed and 
its correctness assured. 


This concludes my inquiry into the vhenomena presented ' 
by beliefs in objects directly present to consciousness, considered — 
simply as a state of consciousness,and,as we shall find that all f 
beliefs present pretty much the same characteristics,it may be as 
well to sum up the conclusions at which we have arrived. Such be- 
liefs are essentially fugitive states,never domivnating conscious- 
ness for more than a few moments; with respect to quality, inten- 
sity,voluminousness and feeling,they do not evince those definite 
and determinate characteristics that are presented by sensations, 
and consequently nothing can be posited with regard to such char- 
acteristics as an whtimate dictum of consciousness. But,so far 
as one can judge,it may be affirmed, subjectygto future verifiication 
upon speculative grounds,that the quality of such beliefs resem 
bles that of mental or physical sest; that the feeling of belief, 
considered as a motive,is pleasing; that considered as an element 
of consciousness,it is wholly indeterminable; that intensity when 
attributed to belief does not denote an ultimate attribute of the 
belief itself,but rather indicates its Simplicity and determinate- 
ness in recurrence,whereas so-called diminutions in intensity are 
really due to the appearance in consciousness of several beliefs 
in different and inconsistent objects,and their consequent conflidc. | 


hq 


that voluminousness is an attribute of such beliefs,and that in all 
probability it is concerned together with the permency and deter- 
minateness of the belief in producing that complex total that we 
call strength. 


The antecedents of such beliefs are fortunately far more 
accessible to observation and even to experigment than their char- 
acteristics. We can ascertain within pretty accurateY limits the 
reasons why we believe one thing and toubt another,or at least 


can dO sO in a great many cases; we can detect and classify. the 
Objective and subjective changes in the actually present object 
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of belief to which changes in the belief itself appear to corre- 
spond; and we can even experimentally occasion such changes in the © 
belief by making the appropriate changes in the object believed, ; 
or in our apprehension of it. 


Adopting the above-suggested tentative and admittedly objecx%- 
tionable classification of all conceivable objects of belief into 
Sensations,Perceptions,Ideas(i.e.all reproductions of sensations | 
or perceptions except memories),Concepts, Volitions, Conative States — 
akin to volition,and Emotions,I shall examine a few typifcal in- 
atances of beliefs in such objects as immediately present to con- 
sciousness,-provided of course that all admit of sustaining that 
relation to belief. I have already spoken of belief in mental 
Objects considered in and of themselves alone,and have expressed 
my own conviction that such do not ooo ae of either belief or 
doubte But I have also shown that any, fiat is characterized or 
determined does admit of either belie? or doubt. I will present 
a few instances:- 


I.Of Beliefs in Sensations actually present to consciousness, 
fel believe that this is a color. 


2." " 1" " S ® ved color. 

go" " " " Hi" real ‘cotors 

4," " Bons # " Yn intense color, 
5," " " ¥ "a pretty color. 


And analogous changes may be carried through with regard to 
every other sensation,and many other statements might be made | 
with regard to each one. 


II,Of Beliefs in actually present Perceptions. 
1. I believe that this is a book. 


be f i" "t "i 3 ! dtor. 
3 5 tt i 1 it "W gas. 
A. Ww " it "i 1A] thunde Y. 


Lahe (OP demas in Ideas,i.e. in representations of things 
"quae prius fuerint in sensu",exclusive of memories, 
1. I believe that this color is only imaginary. : 
asu" " " ’ fs a dream-horse. (Rare but possi | 
| ble) | 
a" * "© "apparition is an hallucination. 


IV. Of Beliefs in Concepts. 

8(.I believe that this is a concept. (Properly speakiz 
from the very nature of the case, beliefg in comcepts 
must be classed among beliefs in fFeneralized objects 
and does not belong here.) 
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Ve. Of Beliefs in Volitions Proper. 
I believe that this is a volition. 
(The same may be said of the conative states akin 


to volition. ) 


VI. Of Beliefs in Emotions. 
I believe that this is love,hate,etc. 


Taking up these several instances in turn,I ask,first, 
What is the reason for my belief that this is a color ? I cannot 
directly tell;- I am aware only of a sudden retrospect of past 
colors seen,and a flush of conviction. What could make me doubt 
its being a color ? Nothing but the total aboLition of what I see, 
and the substitution of mhakx¥ssm a disparate sensation,or else 
such an organic change in my consciousness as would occasion a 
total change in my apprehension of the meaning of the word color. 
¥hen the only assignable cause for my belief in this case is THAT 
about my present experience that constitutes it a color experience 
and not some other kind of an experience. But THAT,whatever it be, 
I cannot separate from the total experience, and consequently do 
not feel justified in saying that any part of the total experience 
is in any especial sense the cause of the belief. But one cannot 
Say as much of the redness of the color,for here there does ap- 
pear to be a something in or about the redness which is peculiar 
to it,and might conceivably be absent without necessarily destroy- 
ing the nature of the experience as a color experience. If for 
example I should decrease the intensity of the red or its areas 
or the time during which it was presented to the sense, until I 
could no longer tell whether it was red or not,I might feel doubt- 
ful whether it was red or yellow,and yet feel quite sure that it 
was some color and not a sound.THIS then,whatever it is, that, being © 
presented to my consciousness, canstitutes the redness of the co- 
lor,is the cause of my belief in it.If I believe that the color real 
is in fact a complex experience,I will regard this as the compo- 
nent of the total experience to which the belief is causally re- 
lated; but if I do not admit that such a sensation can be regarded 
as complex,I will regard the cause of the belief as an especial 
characteristic or quality of the simple and indecomposable sensa- 
tion. The same in all essential respects May be said of my belief 
that it is a real and not an imaginary color. I am not,it is true, 
Clearly aware that my conviction of its reality is dependent upon 
any Objective peculiarity of the color taken per-se but I think 
that I.can show that in all probability it is. If as I sit here 
I should see the surface which now appears red become blue, then 
red again,and then green,I should at once infer that what I ori- 


ginally Saw was not a real but ah imaginary color,and that these 
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subsequent colors were also imaginary. It would seem that conduct 
on the part of a color unbecoming the real color, would destroy 
my belief in it as a real color,but it is also true that I feel 
a conviction that this color which I see will not act in this un- 
becoming manner,and the more I consider it the more am I convinced 
of it. The colors that commonly do act so do not look like this 
color,they are much more faint,they are not thus manifestly remo- 
ved from me in space and are notthus distributed upon a surface 
whose very aspect assures me that it possesses certain definite 
touch qualities,are not thus definitely related to other visual 
things,are more related to subjective things a7 and shift and 
change with a wilfulness that is quite foreign to this pUresent 
experience so far as “has go far exhibited itself. Of all these 
characteristics, - and it is quite possible that a more careful 
examination would bring yet more to light,-not all are directly 
apprehended at the very first moment that the color is apprehended, 
put all or nearly 211 are usually apprehended in the. course of a 
very brief consideration of the color,and I think that most of us 
are aware that a consideration of some appreciable duration is 
necessary to give us a clear conviction of the reality of the 
color or other object seen. Now all these diverse characteris- 
tics may be grouped under the one word"objectivity",and we may 
say that the objectivéty of the color is the real reason for my 
pelief in it as a real color,and,just so far as one or more of 
these characteristics fail,does the belief appear feeble and va- 
cillating. Their presence does not afford incontestable evidence 
of the reality of the color to be. sure,but for all preactical 
purposes it serves fairly well as a guide,and when it fails we 
can usually supplement it with other tests. When I ask whether I 
pelieve that this color is intense, I am again aware of an inttinde 
ive glimpse of retrospection, involving, though but vaguely,other 
colors or other occurrences of this color,and I say that the fact 
proves that intense is a relative word. But it is no more relative 
that"red"or"color"or even"sensation"itlgef,for all these are words 
the very essence of whose meaning lies in the connection they 
make,-or rather,/which they indicate,- between THIS present state 
of consciousness and other states. When I say that a color is in- 
tensé,I mean that it ranks with certain other states in present- 
ing some considerable amount of the element or characteristic 
which we discriminate from other elements or characteristics as — 
intensity. Then when I say that this eolor is intenge,it is evi- 
dent that the belief is causally related to the element or char- 
acteristic which in this color I recognize as intenséty,and to 
abolish that belief I would have to alter that element or char- 
acteristic,or else would have to assign to the word intense a 
meaning somewhat different from that whizh I assigned to it ori- 
ginally. For exemple,although at present I would call this color 
inkexnse 
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intense,meaning thereby that it presented somewhat more than the 
average amount of intensity,it is quite conceivable that a more 
extended observation of colors and their usual inétnsities might 
so far modify my apprehension of the meaning of intense, that I 
Might be led to deny that the color now perceived in proverly 
intense,although the color itself remain prec visely as it was 
originally. It is evident that this is a phenomenon whose bearing 
upon the theory of belief is more direct than its bearing upon 

the question as to the causes of belief,and I shall therefore lea 
it for future examination. The reasons for my belief that this 
is a pretty color,are quite analogous to those discovered in the 
four preceding cases. I believe that it is vretty because it seems 
pretty to me; that is to say because it presents to me the ele- 
ments or characteristics which when they occur,I recognize and 
name as pretty. To change my belief I can only alter those charac- 
teristics,or else change the name by which I call them. The for- 
mer would be tantamount to substituting a different object of wA¢V# 
belief,and the second,as I have just shown,has nothing to do with 
the gauses of the belief as it originally occurred, It would not 
affect the constitution of the mental state but only its ¢¢&vdkv7A/ 
thttgx neming. If for example,some one should Object to me that 
this color is not pretty at all but very ugly,he might possibly 
bring me around to his way of thinking by alleging that such and 
such sreat authorities on the art of aesthetics had condemned this 
color as an offence to the eyes of all persons of food taste, -that 
I myslef at other times had expressed myself to the same effect, 
and by thus cunningly playing upon my feelings and prejudices,he 
might,as I have said,succeed in substituting for my present appre- 
hension of the color as pretty,a positive apprehension of it as 
very ugly. But in so doing,he would have really destroyed the 
-Muance of Pleasureable associations and affections whigh formerly 
Overhung the object and constitted its prettiness to me,and woulda 
have substituted therefor a new and disagreeable nuance,which in 
turn constitutes the object of a new belief. Or he might allege 
numerous instances in which I had met with the same characteris- 
tics and had called them ugly,and that consequently in this case 

I must be attributing to them a prettiness that did not properly 
belong to them. That,I would reply,is quite possible and even 
probable, but it has nothing to do with the case in point, which 

is that I have a belief in the prettiness of this object now pre- 
sent to consciousness, and although I may not be able to tell with 
precision just where the traits lie that occasion in me that beli@ 
the fact remains that every time I look at the object I do exper- 
idence the emotion that I call a perception of prettiness,-if #nowH 
emotion it is to be called,-and so long as I experience them the 
Object is now pretty to me,whatever it was or was not withile AZO. 
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The prettiness then of the or is the real and only cause of 
the belief. | 

| Turning now to beliefs in present perceptions we will 
find a state of affairs quite analogous to thwut which exists in 
these beliefs in the characteristics of the more simple sensations. 
IT believe that this is a book or a door because the object per- 
ceived presents to mg perceotion those elements or characteristics 
which are universally presented by books and doors,although it 
may well be that not all the characteristics necessary to consti- 
tute an object a book or a door are actually presented to my per- 
ception. The belief can be abolished or weakened only by tamper= 
ing with these characteristics or by adding to them others not 
presented by books or doors. If,for example,this room were so 
dark that the traits,or at least the visible traits,of the objects 
in it were greatly obscured,I would perhaps not be able to tell 
whether thie were a book or a door,but in that case the peculiar 
and distinguishing traits of the book and the door would not be 
present to consciousness in a. clearly recognizable state. Or if, 
upon attempting to take down from the shelf the seeming book,I 
should find that it persistently refused to be separated from KE 
its fellow books on the seme shelf and was in fact only a painted 
sham,or if I were to find that the book resisted all my efforts 
to get it open,I might come to the conclusion that in these instan- 
Ges the onjects perceived,althovgh presenting to the eye all the 
traits peculiar to true books and true doors,were not true books 
or true doors, because their other characteristics were not tnose 
of doors or books. So also of the gas and the thunder;-for althoug 
they are known to us chiefly by their characteristics as (respec- 
tively) smelled or heard,gas does not consist wholly of a certain 
smell,nor does thunder consist wholly of a sound of a determinate 
kind, but both,to be acknowledged as real gas and reai thunder, must 
present upon Secksion other characteristics and must be related 
in certain definite: ways to the other phenomena of nature.eOrdi- 
narily however the presentation to consciousness of the traits 
usually presented by gas and thunder is enough to occasion a clear 
pelief in the presence of true gas and true thunder. 

I need not go into a detaivled discussion of the remaining 
four classes of beliefs in present objects. In every instance the 
pelief is due to the presence in consciousness of a group of ele- 
ments or characteristics which are recognized as belonging in a 
way to such or such a thing,and their presence and recognition 
give occasion for the existence of the actual belief. But it must 
be observed that in the expression "presence in consciousness" I 
have reference,not to any purely theoretival present,considered as 
the boundary line between the preuxxk past and the future and 
therefore possessed of no duration itself,but to the present as 
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actually experienced,and consequently as possessed of some indeter 
minate duration,-a duration long enough in some instances for the 
successive apprehension of several fleeting traits or the ooject 
in question, When I say that i believe that this pain is only ime- 
ginary,or that the horse which I seem to see is really only a 
dream,or that the ghost which presents itself to me is a creation 
of my own disordered fancy,I may and commonly do have reference, 
not only to the traits of the object as actually apprehended at 
the moment of utterance,but also to other traits apprehended imme- 
diately before,or at some interval before whose length is usually 
very short but varies somewhat in different cases. Each of these 
apprehended traits is a momentum wHose collective result is the 
belief in question,and consequently they may be regarded, taken 
together,as the cause of the belief. 


But although the occurrence of such traits in consciousness 
always precedes the occurrence of the belief,it is not the only 
condition necessary to the occurrence of the belief. As I said 
above,they must both be present in consciousness and must also be 
RECOGNIZED. When I saw my friend in church and spent more than an 
hour in trying to tell whether he was the man I thought he was 
or not,all the traits peculiar to him were present to my vision, 
or at least all those by which I would ordinarily have recognized 
him or any other of my friends,but the belief was absent because 
the recognition was absent. The recognition need not perhaps be 
regarded itself as the cause of the belief,for it does not appeard 
to be itself so much an element of the total condition of consciow 
ness as an act,but it certainly is a condition indispensable to 
the production of such beliefs. Unless the complex perceived is 
in some way "identified" "correlated" "synthesized" with some othe 
fact or facts of consciousness in the manner usually described 
as recognition,the belief cannot be occassioned by it. This is 
quite as true of sensations as of perceptions, although it is not 
quite as evident. I have shown very explicitly that sensations as 
such cannot constitute objects of belief unless they be taken in 
relation to other facts of consciousness,and if we examine our 
typical instances with this thought in ‘ mirndthe truth of the state 
ment will come outyveryiclearly’ io. Before I could possibly KeYig 
believe this object now present to consciousness to be a color, 

a red color,a real color,an intense color,or a pretty color,I must 
have recognized in the object now vresent to consciousness the 
Mi tds beaten of colors,of red colors,of real colors,of intense 
colorsof pretty colors. Observe that I do not now make any state= 
ments as to the nature of the mental process involved in this act 
of recognition, but only lay steess upon the fact that it is a con- 


dition necesaary to the appearance of a belief in such objects. 
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Any momenta, affecting the act of recognition,affect,pari passi, 
the appropriate belief. If the recognition is clear and unhesita- 
ting,the belief is well-defined and "strong". If the recognition 
is hesitating,vacillating and unstable,the belief is "weak", and 
if the presence of the object in question does not give rise to 
any recognition, but only to what may be described as abortive ef- 
forts to "correlate'"synthesize' it with other things,without com- 
ing to any é@onclusion,the state of doubt supervenes,and,as I have 
above shown,I think it is related to belief vrecisely as these 
futile efforts at recognition are related to the perfect act of 
recognition itself. 


It is evident that I am now brought face to face with the 
mich disputed and hitherto unsolved question as to the relation 
between belief and knowledge. Mere recognition is one of the most 
simple forms of knowledge;it may even be regarded as the element- 
ary process out of which knowledge is ultimately elaborated. I 
become conscious of an object when it appears as a constituent 
part of my consciousness; I apprehend it when it becomes the dom- 
inant in that state of consciousness ;T recognize it when I in some 
sense supplement it by relating it toother experiences; I cognize 
it when in that very act of apprehension these appears about that 
thing a certain fulness and body which when more closely examined 
resolves itself into those very relations to other things of which 
I have just spoken,except that,whereas in recognition the other 
things are for the most part previous occurrences of this same ob- 

jzxect in substantially the same guise as that in which it is now 
presented to me,in cognition these other things are for the most 
part other aspects and guises of this object apprehended at other 
times. And finally,when this"body" has become in the course of a 
varied experience very rich and diversified and capable of ready 
and immediate, into’ very dissimilar aspects of the thing in ques- 
tion,all related to one another in certain fixed and unalterable — 
wayS,we are said to know all about that thing; the thing is known 
to use I presume that none of my readers will deny that this is | 
a fair,although confessedly inadequate ,fescription of the facts tik 
that any one may observe in the processes in question,and if it | 
is true as far as it goes,it is sufficient to show that between 
knowledge and mere recognition the connection is very close,and, 
since I have also shown that recognition is very closely indeed 
related to belief,I think that I have good reason for thinking 
that an exhaustive treatment of the relations existing between 
the two latter would either clear up the Obscurity at present over 
hanging the questZion as to the relation which the two former sus- 
tain to oneanother,or would at least furnish the clue by which 
the puzzle might at last be solved, 
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To state definitely the points which I have been endeav- — 

oring to establish:- ike 

1st.The immediate oecasion for the occurrence of a belief in 
any object immediately vresent to consciousness,is the presenta- : 
tion to consciousness of certain elements or characteristics of : 
that object;-BuT, 

2nd.To be effective in occasioning a belief(either actual or 
potential) those elements or characteristics must be RECOGNIZED, 
that is to sey"correlated" "synthesized" "identified" "united" 
with certain other elements of consciousness,usually if not always | 
of a representative character 3;-Whence 

3rd.An exhaustive and accurate knowledge of the antecedents 
of belief and of they mechanic of their operation in the produc- _ 
tion of belief,cannot be had until a correspondingly accurate and : 
comprehensive Knowledge be had of the nature of recognition, and 
the mechanic of the mental processes involved in it;-and FURTHER® 
MORE, | 

4th.Recognition being very closely connected with both cogni- 
tion and knowledge,if such a knowledge of the nature of recogni- 
tion and of its relation to knowledge can be had,it will go far 
to show the true nature of knowledge itself,and consequently its 
relation to belief. 


Of the phenomena which admit of being classed as concom- 
itants of belief,the judgment is the most important and inétrest- 
ing. That there is a close connection between the judgment and 
belief has been long known,but the precise nature of that rela- 
tion is a m@tter of great dispute. Many psychologists hold that 
the presence of belief is essential to the existence of the judg- 
ment,or at least,if not strictly essential,that it is necessary. 
The jvudgment,they would say,is,it is true,usually and regularly 
expressed in the form of the proposition, but it does not necessary 
ily follow that every thought expressed in the form of a proposi- 
tion is yecessarivy a judgment. No propositions express@#@ judg- 
ments unless the thought which they express is actually or poten- 
tially believed. And,on the other hand,true judgments may be ex- 
pressed without being put in the form of the vroposition. Most . 
epithets are of this character. If I say to a man,"You are a thief, 
the insult thus directly expressed in the form of a proposition, 
would not be felt to be greater than the mere use of such an epi- 
thet as "You thief" would have been. No one will maintain that the 
latter is,strictly speaking,a proposition, but it is very evident 
that it expresses a real judgment quite as unmistakeably as the 
more usual proposition. But this view of the matter tends to lead 
us into difficulties if followed out to its legitimate conclusions. 
If no proposition can be recognized as expressing a judgment un- 
less it be believed, but must be regarded as the mere form of a 


judgment without the substance,we must deny the applicability of 
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the term judgment to any of the mental processes involved in read-_ 
ing fairy tales,ghost stories,and even many of the items in the 
daily papers. Such an interpretation of the meaning of the word 
judgment strikes me as rather strained. I am not aware that the : 
mental processes involved in reading one of Scétt's novels differ 
essentially from those involved in reading a history of the times, — 
although in the former case little or nothing is believed while 
in the latter the Lonterte what would be read would be also be- 
lieved.So far as mere introspection can go the processes seem to 
be in all essential respects the same,and the belief appears to 
be a new and independent factor. The same may be said of the beli& 
in actually present objects with which I am agkuxkiry more nearly 
concerned at present. The mental correlate of the words "This is | 
a Latin book" does not appear to me to be affected by the fact,- : 
of which I am fully aware,-that the book is printed in Germanjsit : 

: 
| 
: 


only affects the belief,and that seems ,to me at least,ag quite 
distinct from the mental act expressed by the proposition, There 
is to be sure nothing to prevent our limiting the word to such 
mental acts,usually expressed by propositions,as are believed, whik 
denying it to all others, but if we admit that the mental processes 
are the same with the single exception of the belief element, the 
distinction becomes of more than questionable utility,and the affr 
mation of the relation between belief and ywigemkx judgement re- 
solves itself into a mere tautology. For if we define a judgment 
as a mental process presenting all the characteristics asdfehjkl 
presented by many other mental states,with the addition of the 
characteristic b representing belief,and then proceed to affirm 
some especial and unique connection between belief and the judg- 
ment,it is very evident that the question is pegged from the be- 
ginning. But if we can show that the mental states presenting the 
characteristics asdfghjkl constitute a definite and determinate 
class by themselves, performing certain interesting and important 
functions in mental life as a whole,and may or may not be accom- 
panied by belief without in the least affecting their general con- 
stitution,and only affecting their relations to other mental afcts 
in certain determinate ways which can be shown to be direct1y to 
to the actual nature and constitution of the belief proper, then, 
it seems to me that the limiting of the term judgment,which is 
properly applicable to all,to such only of all syenxskutesx these 
states as happened to be believed,would be unnecessary and per- 
nicious. The whole question turns uvon our theory as to the nature 
of the judgment.If it can be shown that all the states usually 
expressed by propositions are of this approximately mikmtkaxxranskt — 
kukianx constant constitution,and are possessed of these approxi- 
mately constant functions in their general relation to the rest 
of mental life,then we may regard the belief as a merely adtenti- 
tious and non-essential eélement,but if it can be shown that the 


presence of the belief in the total state of consciousness,or its 
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presence as a concomitant of the especial form of thought commonly 
expressed by the proposition, so modifies the whole that it can no 
longer be regarded as bearing to the whole of mental life the re- 
lation that it would bear if the belief were not present,then we 
may regard the belief as being related to the judgment in some 

way ooher than as part of the whole. And the same conclusion would 
follow if we should find that this alteration in the relation of 
the act expressed by the proposition to the rest of consciousness 
bore no discoverable relation to the known effects of belief con- 
sidered as an independent element. 


The second part of the inguiry does not admit of as ready 
determination as the first. Can the belief itself exist out of re- 
lation to an actual or potential judgment ? 

If we examine the typical instances given on pages 32 and 33 
of beliefs in objects actually present to consciousness,it will 
apoear that all may be reduced to the formmla, "I believe that x 
is y",and I will assume for the present that all such beliefs admt 
of reduction to this form. If we examwmtne this formula,it becomes 
evident that it exvresses a typical judgment,in which however,as 
is frequently the case,a subordinate judgment engéters into the 
composition of the major. Now every judgment may be described as 
a vector act,that is,it involves a certain transition of thought 
from one to another of two mental objects,or,which amounts to the 
game thing,from one to another guise or aspect of the same mental 
thing. In the case given,the major trahsition is from the "I" to 


the"belief" which the I experiences,and from that to the so-called | 


"opject"of the belief. But the object of the belief is not itself 
a static,-stationary,-but a vector,state,and involves the minor 
transition from the "x" to the 7@ "y". So far as the belief pro- 
per is concerned we may discard the major transition,from the "I" 
to the belief,for it is evident that this is no more essential 

to the study of the gkxexekxe% belief than it is essential to the 
study of any other mental state that it should be examined in re- 
lation to the self,but it does not appvear that the same can be 
said of the minor transition in the object of the belief. I have 
already shown that belief cannot be related to an absolutely, thing 
as an object,but requires in its object a certain degree of com- 
plexity,and that in every case of belief there is traceable a re- 
ference 40 some thing other than that which is actually in con- 
sciousness at the time. This"reference" is itself a vector act, 
and it may perhaps be related to the similar vhenomenon presented 
by the judgment. I do not mean to say that the judgment consists 
wholly of such a reference of one mental fact to another,for it 
is not now my intention to deliver a theory of judgment, but only 
to affirm that,since we are directly conscious that the act of 
xusigewke judgment necessarily implies a mental transition of some 
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kind, and, 2180 directly conscious that the object of a belief,when 
that object is actually present to consciousness in the form above 
given,is also a transition state of some kind,and sinee it appears 
that every object of helief either is,or admits of being expressed 
in the form of a proposition,which is the usual mode of expressing 
a judgment, -I mean, I repeat,ythat under these circumstances we are 
justified in supposéng that these three facts are merely three 
presentations of the same fundamental fact,and that an adequate 
theory of belief,combined with an adequate theory of judgment, 
must be able to show what this menta-l act which I ahve ventured 
to designate as "vector" really is,how it is related én the one 
hand to the belief and on the other to the judgment, and that when 
this has been done and no sooner,we will perhaps begin to under~ 
stand why it is always and necessarily true that the object of 
belief admits of being expressed in the form of a proposition, and 
consequently,-presumably,-of a judgment, 


But although the object of a belief always admits of be- 
ing expressed in the form of a proposition it is not by any means 
always sO -expressed., It is always possible to so express it,but % 
is no less possible to express it in such away as to avoid the 
form of the proposition altogether. In such cases the proposition- 
formula given above,"I believe that x ig y",may be transformed, 
without appreciably affecting the sense of the words, into, "I nekxe 
believe in the reality of the y". If we endeavor to apply this to 
the series of typical instances given on pages 32 and 33,W e will 
find that it is of restricted application,but in the cases in whi 
it is applicable it raises some questions that are of no small im- 
portance to the theory of belief. In the cases Of beliefs in pre- 
sent sensations it can be applied Only to the third, "I believe the 
this is a real color}! which may be transformed into," I believe 
in the reality of this color",and this last proposition means prey 
pretty much the same as the first. But when we come to the cases 
of beliefs in things actually perceived,it appears as if the for- 
mlawas of all but universal application. Instend¢ of the instane 
there given,"I believe that this is a book,-this a door, -this, 
thunder," we may say,and quite as Ya appropriately,-"I believe 
in the reality of this book,-of this door,-of this gas,-of this 
thunder7" ,and so on through the whole range Of what are usually 
called perceptions, 


To the third class of beliefs,those in ideas,the formla 
given is applicable only by means of what we feel to be a change 
of some sort in the meaning of the word reality. If there ig any- 
thing to which the word reality canino thbesxappl1idditnt thessensei in 
which it is usually understood and in which I have just used it 
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it is an imaginary color,or a horse seen in a dream,or an hallu- 
cination. But it is possible to use the word with some change in 
its meaning even with reference to such things,and if the same 
word can be used it is not unlikely that the characteristic is in 
some way related to the characteristés which it properly denotes 
in verceptions. We may say that we believe in the reality of this 
color as an imaginary color,or in the reality of this horse in so 
far as it is an hallucination. And the same may be s2ifi of the 
other classes of belief. I can believe in the reality of this vo- 
lition,or concept or emotion,in so far as it is a volition or a gm 
concept or an emotion. Now in all these expressions we sveak as 

if there were a quality or element or characteristic in the Ue 
Object believed,called Reality, towards which the belief was in 
some way directed and to which it bore some unique relation that 
it did not bear to any other characteristic or quality or element 
of the object of belief. And yet we would not say that the Reality 
of the object was in any sense the cause of the belief,for nothing 
is more common than a mistaken belief in the reality of an unreal 
thing,and if the reality of the thing were the cause of the belief 
it would be difficult to understand how a reality that never exis- 
ted in the thing could occasion a mistaken belief in its own non- 
existent s@l1f. Nor do I know that any one has claimed that the 
reality of the thing @s in any sense the result of the belief, and 
indeed it is quite inconceivable that it should be,-it has seemed 
to me therefore more appropriate to treat it as a concomitant of 
belief,bearing to it an apparent relation somewhat yrerd different 
from that sustained to the belief by the other qualities,elements, 
or characteristics of the thing. 


But although the relation borne to the belief by the real 
ity of the object of belief is more universal than that borne Ka 
by its other characteristics, qualities,or elements,it is not uni- 
que,as it at first apneared to be,any more than it is of absolute- 
ly universal application. In most propositions of the form"I belie 
that x is y" there is understood before the "y" the qualifying 
word"real", This becomes very evident in the case of the instances 
above given of beliefs in objects of present perception, When I 
say that I believe that this is a door, this,a book, this, gas, this, 
thunder,-it is very clear that I mean to say that this is a real 
door,this,a real book,this real gas, and this real thunder, and cong 
sequently the correct form for the generalized form Kéexkhexgery, 
to take would be,"I believe that x is a vy". Transforming some 
of the typical instances according to this formula,we have," I 
believe in the color-quality of this experience",- "I believe in 
the redness of this color,-in the reality,the intensity,the prettt 
ness Of this color;-in the reality of this book,of this door,of 
this gas,of this thunder,-in the imaginary character of this colosz 
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in the dreaminess,-(to coin a word for a thought not expressible 
in English)-of this horse,-in the hallucinatory character of this 
apparition,in the reality of this concept,-of this volition,-of tis 


this emotion", 


From such phenomena I think that we are justified in 
drawing the inference that in any case the belief may bear to 
any determinate characteristic or quality or element of the object 
the same relation which in most cases it apvears to bear to its 
reality. But,the line of reasoning which I have been following 
out for several pages seems to have ended in a gmk conclusion 
which is a flat contradiction of the conclusion to which I was 
led by a quite different line of thought,while discussing the 
nature of the antecedents of belief. There I concluded that there 
was in every object of belief a certain element or group of ele- 
ments,a,characteristicg or group of characteristics which,upon be- 
‘ing (and ‘recognized, caused the belief,and these characteristics 
or elements I said were,in the instances given, the redness, the 
intensity,etc. of the objects. But here I have just shown that 
the relation borne by belief to these characteristics or elements 
is precisely the same as that which it bears to the reality of 
many Objects,although I very explicitly denied that reality bore 
the causal relation to the belief in it which these characteris- 
tics or elements bear to the beliefs in them. But upon a more care 
ful examination the apparent contradiction disappears, I have en- 
deavored to show above that reality is not the only characteristic 
of the object of belief to which the belief might affirmed to 
bear the relation of direct reference that is alleged by some to 
be peculiar to it,but that in that respect many other character- 
isticsof the object may be affirmed to bear precisely the same 
relation to it. It does not follow that because the lastnamed 
characteristics are also causally related to the belief, reality 
is relatéd to the belief causally as well, There is an essential 
difference between relaity and these other characteristics, which 
makes it impossible for us to fall into any confusion about the 
matter. Whatever reality is,-and that of course is a question for 
the metaphysician to discuss,and does not belong to a treatise 
of this character,-it is certainly never totally and adequately 
known to us at any one time and in any one state of consciousnesg 
As I have shown in treating of the causes of our beliefs in ob- 
jects of present perception,we do not believe in the reality of 
the object perceived because we directly cognize the reality of 
that object in all its extent and conprehensiveness, but because 
we apprehend in it certain elements or characteristics which are 
usually evidences of the reality of the object in which they are 
perceived,and they begéé in us a belief in that reality. Thus,not 
reality but the tokens of reality are the true antecedents of 
Our belief in it. But in the case of our belief in colors or in 
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any charecteristic of a color or of any other sensation,the char- 
acteristic in which we believe is itself in all its totality vre- 
gent to consciousness,and thus the"token" is identival with that 
of which it is a token; the characteristic of the object towards 
which the belief is directed is itself the cause of the belief. 


Now, returning to the problem with which we started,what, 
upon this apprehension of the state of the case,becomes of that 
essentially vector character of the object of belief upon which 
IT xa laid so much stress in the last section ? If every object 
of belief may be exvressed in the apparently static form," the 
v-ness of this y",aquite as well as in the admittedly vector form, 
"that this is a vy",how are we to conceive of the nature of the 
object of belief ? Can it at any time be changed from a static to 
a vector form at will 7 without materially affecting the character 
of the belief ? This is a question to which I do not think that 
mere intr@spection can give a final and conclusive answer. So far 
as I am abbe to judge,it does not seem to mefas if the apparently 
static form were really static at all. The abstract quality or 
characteristic"v-ness " is evidently in this case not the object 
of belief in and of itself alone,but only as attributed or refer- 
red to the y. Such an impli¢it reference is I think discoverable 
in all such forms of reference,although it is fredilently,by a 
species of linguistic shorthand,simply left to be inlet aoa py 
the hearer without finding explicit expression in the language 
used. Such an expression as,for instance,"I believe in v", would 
necessarily connote the existence of v as that which I really 
believe in,or some characteristic of v,as truth,reliability,or 
honor,which I believe to be present in vf. But it is very evident 
that these are objects of belief that do not belong under the vre- 
sent caption,and I shall therefore pass them by for the present. 
Nor will I maintain that the question as to the true significance 
of the phenémena which I have been discussing has been satisfac- 
torily answered. I have myself experienced while considering the 
problem too many fluctuations of opinion on the point to feel over 
confident in the conclusiveness of considerations whose weight 
may at any time be overbalanced by that of other considerations 
that havd not yet occurred to me.Mere introspection can never give 
us absolutely conelusive results with reference to any of the more 
recondite phenomena of mental life. Such results can be had only 
by discovering the manner in which the mental states that are 
accessible to direct observation are formed and the laws which 
they obey and by then applying the results thus attanhned to those 
mental states whose nature defies direct introspective analysis, 
upon the assumption that all mental states,the subconscious as well 
as those that enter clearly into the composition of ordinary con- 
sciousness,are formed in the same way and are amenable to the 
Same laws. But this would mean the development of a theory of be- 
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lief,and that is not the object of the present paper. I must there 
fore be content to leave the matter in this undetermined form; 

merely drawing from the preceding discussion the conclusions which » 
it seems to warrant as to the nature of the problems which the | 
theory of belief,when it appnears,must expect to solve. | 


The third concomiaant of belief is the Truth involved. 
If there is any one point that all but deftes discussion from an | 
absolutely unbiassed standpoint it is this. There is of course | 
no difficulty in treating it if one is but allowed to put it where. 
he believes it to belong, but to treat it merely as a mental 
phenomenon without admitting any theory as to its nature, or, méde 
of looking at it whtch tends to deprive it of its right to be con- 
sidered Of it# Yagi vO we ceorsidéered Af an element or character- _ 
istic of the thing of which it is predicated coordinate with its | 
other perceptible characteristics,is not an easy task. In many | 
wayg truth appears to be somewhat akin to reality. In Latin as we 
all know"verus-a-um" may mean true or may mean real according to 
the context,and even in English we sometimes confuse the two.When 
we call a men a"true gentleman" we are perfectly conscious,-or 
ought to be,-that our meaning is substantially the same,so far as 
words g0,as that which some one that was not quite as careful in 
the use of English would express by saying that he was a "real 
gentleman",and in many other instances the meaningsof the words 
Seemgto be very nearly akin af not strictly identical. Truth and 
Reality are constantly coupled together in a way that seems to 
vindicate dhe accurracy of our instinctive feeling that they are 
pretty much the same thing. Furthermore,our ordinary uncritical ve) 
of language,might lecad us to suppose that truth is rather a 
characteristic of belief thah a concomitant of belief,for we con- 
Stantly speak of SHE belief as having proved false, and THAT, true, 
and we quite as often call the belief itself when it first occurs 
true or false.But a very little reflection convinves one that the 
truth or falsity of a belief are not in fact characteristic of the 
belief itself,but of the object of belief, While I still am be- 
lieving in the book as being a real book,it does not matter to the. 
nature of the belief whether the book is real or not,for the be- | 
lief is in both cases quite the same,although in the first case 
it would be a true belief and in the senond a false one. In both 
cases the real difference Xhuxrentxttffexrance lay in the object 
of belief which in the first case was true and in the secénd was 
false. Nor is the truth in any real sense an antecedent of belief 
It often precedes it to be sure,but not in such a way as to warrart 
our affirming any causal relation between the truth of any given 
Statement and our belief in it. Nothing is more ¢hmmon than a very | 
earnest belief in an absolutely untrue Object,and that could scare 
ly be the case if the truth of the object were a leading cause of 


the belief, 
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At the same time one cannot deny that we not only do habitually 
accept ovr beliefs as to some extent affording evidence of the 
truth of their objects,but in some instances we appear to accept 
them as affording absolutely conslusive evidence of that truth. 
In these cases there appears to be some relation between that 
characteristic of belief which I have called voluminousness and 
"intensity"»,and the degree to which we are inclined to accept 
kkem it as absolutely conslusive evidence of the truth of the 
thing believed.In the case of the mathematical truths,of which 
it is impossible for any sane mind to feel a bona fide doubt,we 
do accept the conclusions thus atitthenticated as absolutely true 
and never think of questioning them. The same is true throughout | 
the whole range of conscious life. We do ordinarily and habitually. 
judge of the truth of a thing by the intensity with which we be- | 
lieve it,and in fact,as a rule,our confidence is not misplaced. 
Although in most instances we recognize that any belief,-no mat- 
ter how overwhelming it may for the moment be,-may prove to have 
been mistaken,-with a few notable exceptions,-we certainly find 
as a m@tter of fact that there is a real relation between the in- 
tensity of the belief and the truth of the object. If we could 
Keep a record of our beliefs and could distinguish the cases in 
which a strong belief had proved erroneous from those in which 
the erroneous belief had been weak,we would undoubtedly find that 
it is commonly the weak belief and not the strong one that proves 
erroyneous,and our daily practice shows that we are dimly aware | 
of this fact and habitually act upon it.For these reasons it seems. 
to me to be better to regard for the present truth as a charcter- 
istic of the object,and belief as related to it in some way not 
yet determined with precision. 


The-resemblance between truth and reality does not end 
with the Ad) OV iwe sinilarity of which I made mention a moment 
ago. It is possible to freme formulae in which any belief may be 
expressed in such a way that the belief is represented as being 
directed towards the truth of the object of the belief, =the latter 
always being considered as a vector act,-in a manner quite analo- — 
gous to that in which,by means of the formulae given in the last 
section,the belief was represented as being directed towards the 
reality of the object,-it being viewed as a single thing vossessed 
of many aspects besides that which is actually present to con- 
sciousness at the time. Such formulae are:- "I believe that it | 
is true that this is a vy"; " I believe in the truth of the state- 
ment that this is avy"f. But,observe,it is impossible to say 
that " I believe in the truth of vy",for,unless the Object is ex- 
plivitly represented as a vector act,the truth does not emerge 
at all. Whatever truth is,it is peculiar to such acts as I have 


described as essentially vector. Moreover its intrusion into the 
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expression of such beliefs does not appear to affect the general 
complexion of the thought at all. We feel it to be substantially 
the same as it was before the word truth was used at all in its 
expression or the notion of truth even suggested. The natural in- 
ference would be that truth is a characteristic of whose real or 
apparent presence we are always and necessarily conscious whenever 
“We believe in an object presented fii the form of judgment. 

Not of course in such a sense as to imply that truth is necessary 
ily present in judgments afterwards found to be untrue,but that 

in such cases there was present to consciousness a mistaken appre- 
hension of a truth not actually present in the object,- an appre- 
hension which,although owing its existence to other reasons than 
the actual apprehension of truth,was not subjectively to be dis- 
tinguished from it. It is very evident that this is another of 
those very numerous questions that do not admit of determination — | 
by mere introspection. Until we have a thorough and accurate know¥ 
ledge of the nature of truth in all its complexity and in all its © 
relations to the other aspects of the manifold of consciousness, : 
it will not be possible to determine its relations to belief. 

These relations can never be determined except in the light of the 
relations existing between truth and all other mental states as 
well. 

Before dismissing the subject of the concomitants of belief, 

I wish to remark uvon a view held by some authorities with refer- 
ence to the relation sustained by truth and reality to belief 

which seems t@ me exceedingly misleading. It is said that although 
truth and reality are not themselves the causes of every belief 

in such a way as to exclude the operation of other causes in the 
production of belief,the true cause of the belief is in every case 
an apprehension on our pert of the truth and reality of the thing 
believed,and that this apprehension is to be distinguished on the 
one hand from the belief itself,and on the other from the reality 
or truth which resides in the thing and is thus apprehended or 
cognized by us. Upon this view every belief would be due to the 
apprehension or cognition of some degree of reality or truth, and 
the wide variations found in the actual reliability of beliefs, 
would be due to our incapacity to always and accurately discrim- 
inate between the different kinds or modes of reaaity or truth 

thus presented to our apprehension or cognition. I would not deny 
that this statement of the case is more or less in accord with 

the facts,but I woould most strenuously deny that it is in any 
sense a satisfactory explana tion of those facts. In the first 
place,while it may be admitted that apprehension of reality is 

not the same thing as the reality that is apprehended,I am not so 
sure that this"apprehension of reality" can be discriminated from 
the belief which it is said to beget,or from that apprehension 

of the tokens of reality which I have affirmed to be in every 
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such case the true cause of the belief. And in the same way it is 
not by any means self-evident that our“apprehension of truth"ie 
distinct from our belief in truth,or fromthaedditeettcognitionnoff 
certain marks or tokens commonly associated with the presence of 
trbthj' As an uncritical description of the relation between belief 
on the one hand and truth and reality on the other, the statement 
above given may be accepted,but as an adequate and satisfactory 
theory of belief,it scarcely deserves mention. 


Mueh the same may be said of the relation between beliefs 
in objects-now present to consciousness and their existence as I 
have just,of that which subsists between such beliefs and the tru 
or reality of those objects. We may say "I believe in the existene 
of this book,-of this door,-of this gas,-of this thunder,-" quite 
as well as we can speak of a belief in their reality or in the 
truth of the several statements expressing the belief,and the ex- 
pressions are felt to be very closely akin in meaning. The for- 
mula,"I believe that this is a vy" or "I believe that x is a vy”, 
may usually be transformed into the form,"I believe in the exister 
of vy" or "I believe in the existence of x as a vy".In these ex- 
pressions we appear to have just such an apparent transformation 
of the supposed essentially vector act into an apparently static 
state,and the problem which it presents is precisely analogous 
to the similar phenomena presented by reality and truth. 
I am now 

6 tHeXpenidhemsin a position to draw those general conclusions 
as to the problems to be solved by any proposed theory of belief 
which have been suggested in the covrse of the superficial dis- 
cussion of the avparent concomitants of belief just concluded, 
and to which I have there tried to give definite shave. . 


The mutual relations of belief and judgment,so far as disco- 
verable by direct introspection,may be expressed as follows:- 


~:- GRANTING THAT THE PROPOSITION IS THE -:- 
~:- NORMAL EXPRESSION OF THE JUDGMENT at 


THEN : ) 
1st. Belief is an accidental and extraneous and not neces- 
sary or essential concomitant of the judgment,for 
aePotential belief is a frequent but not invariable 
concomiaant of the vroposition, and 
be From an introspective point of view the mental 
acts expressed by propositions do not differ when believed from 
such as are not believed,except in the belief-element itself;and 


2nd.The judgment is a necessary but not essential concom- 
itant of belief,for 


al 
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aeThe object of belief either is always expressed as 
a proposition,or is capable of being so expressed, 
and even when not so expressed betrays to intro- 
spection that certain vector element which seems 
to be of the essence of every act of judgment, 


BUT: 

IN GENERAL,since it is by no means certain that every propo- 
sition expresses a judgment,or that the judgment must be expressed 
by @ proposition,and,Since the evidence of introspection on such 
points cannot be accepted as conclusive,it appears that A TRUE 
THEORY OF JUDGMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO A TRUE THEORY OF 
BELIEF. 

The relations of Reality and belief may be thus defined:- 


istReality is a characteristic of nearly all perceptions and 
of many other objects of belief,and towards it the belief may be 
said to be ‘directed, but 

end.In this it is not altogether alone; similar vhenomena be- 
ing discoverable in other cases with reference to wKxY¢K other 
characteristics towards which also the belief may be said to be 
"directed", but : 

Srd. In these other cases it appears that it is always towards 
the cause of the belief that the belief is directed,while in the 
case Of reality it is never so;reality apparently never being in 
all its totality the cause of a belief,and THEREFORE 


IN GENERAL,A TRUE THEORY OF RE/LITY APPEARS NECESSARY TO A TRUE 


THEORY OF THE NATURE OF BELIEF,for the clear comprehension of the 
nature of thisdirection of the belief towards it,and from that 
will probably appear the nature of that act in other cases of less 
universal application, 


The realtions of Truth and belief may be thus defined:- 


It being always possible when the object of belief is a vec- 
tor act,or ise expressed ag such,to represent the belief ag being 
directed towards the truth of that act,as if truth were a char- 
acteristic in some way resident in that act; this direction of 
belief being again quite analogous to the directing of belief to- 
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wards reality just described, THEN what is above Said of reality 


is applicable,mtatis mtandig, to truth,and A THEORY OF THR NA- 
TURE OF TRUTH APPEARS NECESSARY TO A THEORY OF BELIEF, 


The relation of existance to belief may be expressed 
somewhat as follows:- 

Since in a great many cases it is possible to represent and 
apparently to think the belief as being directed towards the ex- 
istence of the object in question without appreciably altering 
the total complexion of the thought expressed,it will be necessary 
to understand the true nature of existence and its relation to 
reality before we can expect to develop a true and satisfactory 
theory of the nature of belief in present Objects. 


The consequents of beliefs in present Objects are three 
in number, -belief, volition and emotion. As the causal relation 
existing between beliefs in present objects and beliefs in future 
Objects will come Clearly to view in the course of the discussion 
of that existing between beliefs in present Objects and volition, 
it will not be necessary for me to examine it at length here, but 
a few words about the Manner in which beliefs in present objects 
May generate beliefs in past Objects seem to be called for.To take 
the standard instance which has done duty for more than a century 
and still seems to have a long veriod of usefulness before it,- 
if I were to find upon the shore of a desert island a gold watch, 
I wovld undoubtedly believe that some man had made that watch, and 
my belief would undoubtedly imply many Other beliefs in various 
bast Objects. For these latter beliefs I have no proof to show 
except my present belief in the watch which I have found,and if 
my present belief in the Object now present to consciousness, and 
in its characteristics ag apprehended whould te Materially changed 
it would entail profound modifications in the character7/ of these 
other beliefs. Similar instances might be furnished ad libitum, and 
Show that a belief in & present object may furnish the ground for 
an indefinite series of Other beliefs in vast and future objects, 


Of all the problems connected with the Study of beliefs 
in objects actu lly. now present to consciousness, that dealing with 
its relation ,is by far the most puzzling, Not i it difficult to 


which are to be included under the term Vv Olition without having 
some pretty well defined theory as to the natcure Of volition it- 
self,but it is all but impossible to discriminate belief in pvre- 
sent objects from belief in future Objects. The reason for WHY ths 
necessary confusion will appear shortly, 
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Althoveh my object precludes my presenting any detailed the- 
ory of the nature of volition,I may venture upon a description 
and tentative classification of the acts that may be proverly 
called voluntary,which will not necessarily carry with 4t any as- 
sumptions as to the nature of those acts beyond what is substanti- 
ally admitted by all authorities. 


Volitions may be divided into two great classes:- 
4st. The non-motor volitions,-those in which no motor act is 
essential to the accomplishment of the volition,-and 
2nd. The motor volitions,-those in which one or more motor 
acts or series of motor acts are essertial to the accomplishment 
of the volition. 
And the latter class may be again subdivided into two 
sub-classes which we may call, 
a.Gomplete motor volitions,in which the motor act is realized 
and completes the volitional process, and 
be Incomplete motor volitions,in which the motor act remains 
ideal and is not realized. 


Under each of these two grand divisions there occur many 
acts or states that bear to the clearly volitional acts and states 
a close resemblance,but which are differentiated from them by cer- 
tain distinctive marks.And between those that we would unhesitatigz 
ly class as volitional and those to which we would hesitate to 
apply the word,there are many other states that from one aspect 
appear to be volitions but from another seem to be more akin to 
the active states that are not entirely volitional. For the sake 
of completeness I shell speak of all these classes here,as well 
of those that are not themselves volitions as of the true volitiom 


By non=-motor volitions I understand those acts of selection 
exercised by attention(apperception) in and among the mass of dis- 
crete material furnished it by associative suggestion. Such acts 
may be analyzed as follows,for my present purposes. There ap- 
pears in consciousness a state z. This state,when apprehended as 
pleasant,usually is,as we say,accepted,and becomes, easily, and 
without rivalry on the part of the other subdominant states,the 
temporary dominant,and maintains its dominance for an apprecia- 
ble period,after which it subsides to give place to a new dominant 
When apprehended as unvleasant,it is usually,as we say,rejected, 


and after a short period of conflict with other subdominant states 


during which it tends to assume dominance and may even do so for 
a short space of time,although never maintaining that dominance 
undisturbed for a moment,it recedes,and either vanishes from con- 
sciousness altogether or tends to so vanish while other states 
become dominant. 
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It should be observed that in this analysis I have used the 
words accept and reject to designate the peculiar act or element ¢ 
the total process that differentiates the voluntary acts of atten- 
tion from the non-voluntary and purely passive changing of atten-t 
tion that takes pl ace at every moment of conscious life. I am 
not now especially concerned with these latter but will speak of 
them at greater length when I come to the consideration of the 
relation between volition and beliefs in future objects. 

In dreaming over the future and thinking over the past we are 
all fully conscious of this selective activity that tends to make 
THIS state predominate and THAT fall into the background. As we 
review our actions of the past few days or weeks,if there arises 
in memory the thought of something that we did or said that gave 
us keen pleasure at the time,we find that the memory tends to re- 
assert itself, and out of such memories we mine owy materials for 
our air-castles.And,vice versa,if there arise the thought of some- 
thing done or said that occasioned us keen shame or mortification, 
we find ourselves shrinking from the thought quite as one shrinks 
from the touch of a hot iron. Sometimes to be sure the recollec- 
tion of past misfortunes gives us pleasure by way of the contrast 
which it furmishes to our present blessings,but then the attrac- 
tion is not in the recollection of the past misfortune itself, but 
in the complex apprehension of it as replaced by a present bles- 
sing. In persons of a sanguine temperament and usually in the case 
of the young and all who are in good health,this selective acti- 
vity favors the pleasureable states to the relative exclusion of 
the un>dleasant,and such persons think of the past as the "Sood 
Old times"whiile their future is commonly enveloped in a rosy 
haze. But in the case of persons whose health is habitually poor, 
and of those of a naturally morose disposition, this selective actt 
vity appears to favor the unpleasant states and to ignore the 
pleasant. Their memories are gloomy and their anticipations of 
the future are weighted with forebodings of evil. 


Motor volitions are far more complex and difficult of analysis 
than the non-motor, but the following descraption will,I think, be 
found accurate at least,if not exhaustive. 

It seems most convenient to adopt as the basis of comparison 
some unmistakeable motor volition,and to use a$ as an arbitrary 
standard with which to arrange all oth er acts of approximately 
similar nature, Such an act may be thus described:- 

1st. There arisés in consciousness a state or an aspect 
or guise of some state,which I will call a. This is actually or 
potentially recognized as representative of a state A. This actu- 
al or potential recognition,I shall indicate by the symbol a4, 

end. There arises a state related to 4 which we call a 
desire for A or aversion to A This I Shall designate by the sym- 
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he sbeerwed- 
bol /A or -/A. But it shovld,that each of these latter symbols is 
to be understood as a signle symbol and not a true compound sym- 
pol. Of course A is ex hypothesi not as “present in consciousness, 
and consequently the mental state which I here represent by JA 
is merely a mental state and is inspired by 4. 

3rd. By associative suggestion,"a" furnishes an ideal 
motor act m,or a series of such motor acts,m mi me m3 -- 
terminating in an ideal "a" or sublation of "a"(-a) and this ser- 
ies again is actually or potentially recognized as being repre- 
sentative, ti-(M¢- Ma- HWa- - -)4 lor -4),of the real act g¥ M or 
of the series of real acts M M1 M2 M3- - Alor ~-A),which as in- 
dicated terminate in A or the sublation of A(-A). 

If the motor act or seties of acts is of such a charac- 
ter as to imply its immediate performance,the act or series of 
acts takes place,thus mediating the recurrence of A and the act 
is then a complete motor volition. But if it is not of such a 
character,there takes place apeculiar act or process whose nature 
is not discoverable by mere introspection, called resolution or 
determination. This act I shall designate by the symbol #. 

Adopting the symbolic form of notation the volition above ana- 
lyzed would be thus expressed: - 


----a-- 4 - /A - mimi-me-m3- - -)alord) - — (hL-e-13- -)4 


#- (( M(M1-M2-M3- - )Alor -A) )). 


If we desire to represent the immediately preceding mentda | 
states as well as that which directly introduces the volition,we | 
must prefix to the vrocess above represented a symbol for that ver 
ception of a complex object that usually mediates the apprehension 
of the element or aspcet "a" which introduces the volition. Such 
a symbol would be G-x-v-a,in which the "G" represents that aspect 
of the object which is immediately apprehended,and the small let- 
ters following it represent the other aspects or guises of that 
Object which are not for the moment apprehended, but which may be 
at any subseqhent moment,and might c onceivably form the motive 
or ground of other volitions. 

Applying the above analysis to an actual motor volition, 
we will have something of this sort. 

I see a lumo of sugar lyins upon the table before me. The ac- 
tual perception of the lump of sugar corresnonds to what I have 
above designated by G-x-v-a,and the "a" stands,we will say,for 
the notion of sweetness which is suggested to me by the perception 
of the lump of sugar.T his is at first but a subjective reproduc- © 


tion of the tatte of the sugar s at other times experienced, but 
it is next recognized,either actually or potentially,as represn- 
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tative of the experience of tasting sugar(4) ;-that awakens a 
desire to paste the real taste of sugar(/A),which is followed by 
a mental picturing of a motor act or series of motor acts conclu- 
ding in "a" (or in &a),which series again always may be and some- 
times is recognized as representative M(M1-Me-M3- -)a,of a real 
act M or series of real acts M-M1-M2-M3- -A terminating in A, that 
is in the actual exverience of the tasbe of suggr. Then a resolu- | 
tion takes place, (#) and may ce followed by the actual acts, that 
is I stretch out my hand and take the sugar,carry it to my lips 
and taste it. If I actually do so,the act is a complete motor volt 
tion; if not,and the mind re mains in the state of determination 
without actually as yet performing the acts determined upon, the 
volition is said to be incomplete. Now it is quite possible for 
an act of volition to occur in this form and to present all these 
ateps,but it is quite as evident that by no means all acts commony 
called voluntary do actually present all these features, and con- 
sequehtly the schema above given cannot be applied to all such 
acts without modification. But,boy using this especial type of 
volition as an arbitrary standa rd,it will be,as I have before 
said,more easy to grasp the relations of the more simple,and also 
of the more complex types to it and thereby to oneanother. 

In the first place the process just described may be 
ABBREVIATED: - 

a. By the partial or total suppression of the third step,that 
of representing consciously and distinctly the motor act or series 
of motor acts provosed for the attainment of the object desired. 
In the large majority of o ur motor acts,we do not consciously 
portray them in imagination before actually putting them into ex- 
ecution. It is only when the acts are unfamiltar or unusual that 
the ideal series vresents itself to consciousness before the oc- 
currence of the real. But it is always potentially present. We 
can always imagine what we are about to do before doing it. And 
still more rarely is this series consciously recognized as repre- 
sentative. Usually it is not so recognized except when for specu- 
lative purposes we deliberately ask ourselves whether it is or is 
not representative of acts which are at other times realized. 

And if may also be abbreviated 

b. By the total or partiwl suppression of the desire or aver- 
Sion as forming a constituent part of consciousness. But here agah 
the element suppressed may always and at any time become apparent; 
it is potentially present. 

Cc. It may be abbreviated by the total or partial suppression 
of the first stage,and the motor act may result immediately upon 
the presentation to consciousness of some state which usually 
introduces the state "a", When the cigars are passed around at a 
"collation",I do not think that each individual as he pauses for 
@mo ment in the midst perhaps of an animated conversation and 
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extends his hand to take one,has any conscious thought of the vlea- 
sure to be detived therefrom. In symbolic notation,G is followed 
by m or M without the intervention of a in any forme. 
d. In the last place,we may have the motor acts M - Mi - Me - 
etc. without any ideal antecedents at all,so far as we are able 
to judge. These we would not call volitions in the strict sense 
of the word, but for the sake of completeness it is as well to 
speak of them here in connection with the other forms of motor 
action which we would call distinctly voluntary. 

Now,on the other hand,volitions may be indefinitely more 
complicated than has been here represented. The simple act above 
described as typical rarely occurs. Nearly all volitio ns are mal- | 
tiplex. Not only is the aspect or guise "a" suggested by the per- 
ception of G or in some other way,but many other aspects or guises 
of the object G may be presented in rapid succession,and this suc- 
cession may be so rapid as to preclude any one from setting in mo- 
tion a volitional train before another atises suggesting some 
other and quite inconsistent train. There may also be several ob- 
jects corresponding to G within the range of consciousness at one 
and the same time,such as J H and others,and each may suggest 
two or more volitional trains in connection with its various as- 
pects. Such multiplex volitions may be represented in some such 
manner as this:- 


a-4-/A- m(mipm2-m3- -)4 
G-x-v- b-8-/B- n(ni=-n2-n3- -)6 
c-4-/C- 0(01-02-03- -)% 
m(mi-m2-m3- -)4" 
a-8-/D- p(pi-p2-p3- -)4 plpt-p2-p3- -)& -plp1-p2-p3- -)a 
Jeu-w- e-4-/B- q(qi-a2-q3- -)@ qlai-q2-q3- -)& 
f-P-/F- r(ri-r2-r3- -)f 
h-H-/H- s(si-s2-s3- -)f 


-~~-- - # (( P(P1-P2-P3- -)D.)) 


* 


Interpreting these formulae into language,we would read 
them somewhat 2s follows:- There are presented to consciousness, 
either by the senses,or by memory,or by the constructive imagin- 
ation,or partly by one and partly by others of these agencies,cer- 
tain objects G and J, (and possibly others not here represented), 
which by associataéve suggestion give rise to statesxvabcuvw 
defh ,of whichabcdefh being recognized as representing 
other"real"states ABCDEFH ,give rise to s¢a%¢éa4 S¥ desires 
for those states and also to ideal motor acts or trains of motor 
acts terminat ing in the states desired. All this is of course not 
simultaneous but successive,and attention passes from one to ano- 
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ther of those objects,surveys the acts in guestion,and considers 
other ideal results as connected with ea ch of those acts. This 
process tends to conclude in the elimination from consideration 

of one after another of these ideal acts or trains of acts, togeth- 
er with their represented consequences,until finally action or fre- 
solution takes place upon one of the numerous ideal lines. 

The several steps of such exceedingly complex processes as 
these are less likely to be abbreviated than in the case of the 
more simple volitions, but any of them may be abbreviated in the 
modes above described. 

The classes of motor acts which I would recognize therefore 
according to this classiffiication,would be as follows:- 


tSte Spontaneous motor acts without any ideal antecedents, and 
so afr as we can judge also without any external antecedents:- 


M(M1-M2-M3~- -)A. 


2nd.Reflex and instinctive acts,without any ideal antecedents 
but occurring in response to certain external or internal stimuilit> 
Glor g)-M(M1-M2-M3- -)A. 


@) 
3rd.Mtor acts instigated by an ideal Object,but without con- 
gcious desire or conscious reflection upon the means empleyed:- 


G-a-M (M1-M2-M3- -)A. 


4th. The same with the interposition of conscious desire or 
aversion:- 


G-a-/Alor /-~A)-M(M1-M2-M3- -)A. (or -A). 


5th.The same with a conscious reflection as to the means em- 
ployed: - 


G-a-/A(or-A )-@-m(mi-m2-m3- -)a-#-( (M(M1i-M2-M3- -)A(or -A).)) 


6th.The same with conscious recognition of the representative 
character of the mental obftects:- 


G-a-a-/A-th (1 -Me—i3- -) dp ( (M(M1i-M2-M3- -)A.)) 


7th. Complications of the above processes with one another may 
occur in various ways, and 
8th.Two or more ends of action may be present between which 


@ choice must be made,or $ 
9th. Two or more motor acts may be suggested as appropriate to 


the accomplishment of the same end,and one must be chosen. 
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The term volition is usually restricted to those processes in whi 
the ideal end or momentum or motive"a"or "4" actually occurs. The 
first and second classes,which correspond to the automatic, and tle 
reflex or instinctive acts of the current psychologies,are not 
properly called volitions,but as they are so very Closely related6 
to the true volitions I have thought it desirable to put them here 
in juxtaposition with the latter. Now TI do not pretend to say 
that these steps are essentially distinct from oneanother,or that 
in any case when one or another of them LAYYS fails to present 
itself to our introspection we are justified in inferring that 1% 
is truly wanting and not in any sense in a latent or potential 
form. All such questions as I have already frequently said do not 
come within the scope of the present inquiry at all,but belong 

to the theory of volition. I am here concerned with these phenomer 
only in so far as they bear upon the nature of belief,and especi- 
ally upon belief in present objects. 


The relation of belief to volition may be considered unde 
several distinct captions. First, whether pelief is an essential 
part of the complex group of processes included under the name 
volition, in which case it may be an antecedent of some of the late 
steps of that process. Second, whetherbelief itseff is a complex 
state sontaining the same s¢¥dt¢éd processes which give the volitiom 
al states their individuality. 

‘We do not commonly think of the non-motor voluntary acts as 
related causally to belief,but they can be put in relation to it 
quite as well as the other forms in which we do recognize that 
belief plays a part. There appears on the outskirts of conscious- 
ness a state "x" that is striving to become the dominant;-it is 
unpleasant and the self struggles against it and endeavors to ba- 
nish it to outer darkness again. The process of resistance may 
pe said to imply a belief that the self is able to reject and 
expel from consciousness any newcomers whose tone it finds dis- 
tasteful,and that if there was not present at least p otentially 
such a belief,the self would not make any resistance to the in- 
trusion of such distasteful states.And this consciousness seems 
to have been crystallized in the saying "as free as thought". 

This is I think true,but it is evident that there is not here in- 
volved any question as to beliefs in present objects. All such 
peliefs are beliefs either in permeralized objects or in future 
objects,and must therefore be reserved for consideration in ano- 
ther chapter. 


That belief in objects now present to consciousness bears in 
many cases a relation causal in character to motor volitions seems 
very plain,and I have for that reason classed volitions among the 


consequents of belief,but the Brecise nature and scope of this 
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relation does not at the first glance appear. But from an examin- 
ation of the above classes of volitions we may draw the followéng 
conelusions:=~ 

4st. Belief is not necessary to those motor actions in which 
no ideal antecedents are discoverable.iIn automatic,reflex,and in- 
stinctive motor acts therefore, belief does not occur in either an 
actual or p otential form as an éntecedent. 

2nd,.In acts of the third and fourth classes,belief is not 
present as an actual constituent of the total conscious state, but 
is usually present in a potential form. 

3rd, In the fifth anf sixth classes and all the more vomplex 
forms of volition in which the consideration of an ideal motor act 
or series of acts precedes the occurrence of the actual acts in 
question,belief of a more or less pronounced and recognizable 
character does normally and regularly occur either as an actual 
or potential state,but in all such cases it may be expressed in 
the form" I believe that M(M1-M2-M3- -) will occasion A".Now this 
4s not a belief in a present but in a future event,or rather 4t 
is a belief in a conditional event,for the belief is conditioned 
upon the occurrence of the acts represented by the M's. It does 
not therefore belong to the present chapter. 

But I must observe before leaving the consideration of these 
nenxxegkexxeaxxk non-voluntary motor acts,that in nearly all of 
them it is possible to suppose that belief exists in its latent 
form,if we admit the possibility of its existing at all in a la- 
tent form, Especially is this true of the reflex acts,which are 
frequently modifications of #%# clearly voluntary acts to which 
belief wes at one time a necessary antecedent.It does not seem at 

oll impossible that in such cases the belief still persists in a later 
form,but as the hypothesis is not absolutely necessary,we have 
no right to assume it unless we can show that the mechanic of 
actual volition and belief makes it necessary to suppose such a 
persistence of the belief-processes,and that can only be done by 


attaining a knowledge of that mechanic of actual volition and VEVE 
bel tef,. 


It apvears then that an examination of the volitions 
themselves shows us that beliefs in future objects are necessary 
or seem to be necessary to their very existence,but it does not 
give the least indication that any such relation ever exists in 
the case of beliefs in present objects. Yet this mode of treat- 
ing the subject does not seem satisfactory,nor does it disposZe 
finally of the difficulty. That there is a mental state which we 
commonly call belief in objects actually present to consciousness 
I have assumed from the evidence of common language and common 
consent of all "ordinary" veople,and have stremoously protested 


against anyone's hastily identifying it with belief in future 
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objects. Now it is auite as true that belief in present objects 

is recognized by common language and "ordinary" people as a cause 
for action as that the belief itself is recognized by the same 
authority as a distinct mental state. A friend points a loaded 
pistol at me; I hastily step aside and say," Don't"; he with a 
laugh shows me that it is only a toy pistol made expressly for 

the use of practical jokers, and I say,"Oh,is that all,-I thought 
it was a real pistol", Evidently I allege my belief in its being 
@ real pistol as the reason why I was akarmed. And in a sense it 
would be perfectly correct to say that I was afraid of it because 
it was a real pistol. But,one may reply,it is quite as evident 
that it is not the mere fact thet it is a real pistol that occa- 
sions the terror,but certain apprehended future events for the sem 
occurrence of which the present reality of the pistol affords the 
only guarantee. All other cases may be interpreted in the same 
waye But to me this is not satisfactory. My belief in the present 
reality of the pistol and my belief that it may possibly go off 
and hurt me are certainly not the same thing,but it is becasue 
the pistol is real that I am afraid that it may go off and hurt me 
And it is through this belief in a future weent as possible that 
the belief in the present reality of the pistol gains its power 
over my volition. The mere apnrehension of the pistol as a real 
pistol would not make me say "Don't" unless the position is which 
it stands with reference to me was such as to give rise to an appr 
hension of some possible danger to me from it. If the, we would 
understand how belief in resent objects can affect volition, we 
must first learn how it is that belief in present Objects affects 
our beliefs in future objects,for it is exclusively through such 
beliefs that it gains its power over volition. But that one can- 
not do without developing some theory as to the nature of present 
reality and existence,-all which I do not wish to do just now. 
Until it is dons the matter will have to be regarded as unexplain- 
ed. 


The second half of this question I have decided to con- 
sider under the caption "Consequents of uakxkinx™belief" although 
for some reasons it would have more appropriate to have considered 
LEXASXANBXORX thexankereienkexaRxhekxceN«Kax xnnrkaxkKNexeLParkxeexxxx 
it as one of the concomitants of belief. It may be again subdivi- 
ded into two distinct questions:- 

ist.Do all present beliefs necessarily involve some of the 
processes characteristtc of volition ? and 

end.Are these volitional characteristics so necessarily and 
essentially implicated in the total believing state as to substan- 
tially constitute it ? 


We may admit that a belief that x is vy does "involve" 
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& readiness to perform all the acts which the identity of x and vy 
would raturally inspire,and it is natural to suppose from a psy- 
Chical point of view that this "readiness to act" consists in the 


which precede and introduce every motor act. But how far are these 
motor innervations actual and how far merely potential ? No doubt 
Damocles' total State of mind as he Caught a glimpse of the im- 
pending Sword, contained not Only a potential,if not actual, belief 
in its reality and vivid apprehension of coming danger, but also 


Are all,or even any of these acts necessarily stirred in a nascent 
form by the perception of that Object ? What are the nascent motor 


many instances a large and important part of the total State of 
consciousness in which a belief occurs, they appear to be acciden- 
tal,so far ag the belief proper is conc erned,-incidental to the 
occurrence of this or that object of belief,but not in any way 
necessary consequents of every belief in present Objects, 
Althovgh I think the evidence of instrodapection sufficient to 
set aside the hypothesis that every belief, without regard to the 
nature of its Object, cives rise to actual nascent motor volitions, 
it cannot of course show that every such belief may not give rise 
to such volitions in their potential form. W Even my belief that 
this is a color and this a pa’ in may conceivably be the indespen- 
Sable condition for the subsequent appearance of some motor act, 
But here as has been already pointed Out,the belief in the pre- 
sent object can be invariably shown to be related to the act,not 
directly, but through the intervention of some belief in a future ® 
Object.My belief that this ig fatigue might be an excellent rea- 


Other Sensation, but the belief in the reality of the fatigue ig 
related to the act of stopping, not directly, but indirectly, through 
the intervention Of a belief that by stopping I Can occasion the 
disappearance or alleviation of the fatigue,and it is obvious that 
without some such mediating belief the belief in the present re- 
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momenta, determining action but it is not by any means the only one 


The second branch of this question is one that does not 
fall within the scope of such a preliminary investigation as the 
vresent,and nothing that I have above said as to the accidental 
character of the relation between belief and nascent volition is 
in the least degree inconsistent with the hypothesis that belief 
is itself identical in structure in all essential respects with 
the motor states. Even though belief as a state of the highly com- 
plex adult consciousness,does not necessarily give rise to nas- 
cent motor volitions,it is quite conceivable that both motor ac- 
tion and belief may involve the same rudimentary processes, them- 
selves neither belief nor motor action until complicated with 
still others. One may consistently maintain that the space we see 
is a complex whose elements were first given in experience in mo- 
tor and tactual sensations,without holding that whenever I 100k 
across the room nascent motor and tactual sensations in all their 
complex individuality are necessarily awakened thereby. But such 
a conclusion cannot be reached by direct introspection, and we can 
only hope to approach it by means of a more thorough and accurate 
analysis of the nature of volition than I have ventured as yet 
to deliver. 


I would sum up the results as to the nature of the relation 
petween belief and volition somewhat as follows:- 


ist. Belief in objects actually present to consciousness is 
not in the least degree necessary to the occurrence of the non- 
motor volitions. 

and. With regard to motor volitions. Approaching the question 
from the side of volition,we find that a tentative classification 
of motor acts,voluntary and otherwise,seems to show that belief 
is not necessary to their occurrence if they are vreceded by no 
ideal antecedents,-unless it be in a latent form so necessary, ang 
of that no evidence as yet has been adduced,-that belief is commor 
ly oresent in either an actual or potential form in the case of 
beliefs that are preceded by such ideal antecedents,but that such 
beliefs are always either beliefs in future or in past objects or 
in both,and that belief in present objects does not appear to occ 

3rd. Approaching the question from the side of belief,we find 
that,although beliefs in present objects are freauventiy alleged to 
bear a causal relation to this or that motor volition, reflection 
invariably shows that it sustains that relation through the in- 
tervention of some other belief in a future object or event. From 
which I would conclude that,since volitions reveal no trace of 
beliefs in present objects,and belief in present ob/jects always 
Seems to be related to volition through an intervening belief 


in some future onject,together with accessory beliefs in past ob- 
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jects in some cases,-but even then the beliefs in past objects sxm 
appear to be related to the actio n through other beliefs in fu- 
ture objects which they generate,- - I would guankudm conclude,tI 
say,that THE REBMATION OF BELIEFS IN PRESENT OBJECTS TO BELIEFS IN 
FUTURE AND PAST OBJECTS, AS WELL AS THE RELATION OF THE FUTURE BE- 
LIEF TO VOLITION,MUST BE UNDERSTOOD BEFORE THAT SUBSISTING BETWEBN 
PRESENT BELIEFS AND VOLITION WILL BECOME COMPREHENSIBLE. 


II.ist. Some beliefs in present objects give rise more or less 
neceasarily to nascent forms of volition or motor action, but we 
cannot sh ow by mere intrespection that all do. Hence belief in 
present objects is not WHzxmmx per se a cause of volition,but in 
case of objects of a certain kind it appears to be. 

2nd. Without a better knowledge of the nature of the pro- 
cesses concerned in volition it is impossible to either prove or 
disprove the hypothesis that belief and volition are essentially 
identical in nature. 


The last of the conseaquents @f belief to be considered are the 
emotions,and,as I have above suggested,the first branch of the 
inquiry divides naturally into three sub-branches: - 

1steWhether pelief in present objects is a necessary cond 
dition of every emotion that is awakened by such a present object? 

Qnd.Whether an emotion is the necessary consequent of 
every belief ? 

3rd. Whether belief is itself essentially an emotion ? 


In many cases the presence of 2 belief,actual or potential, in 
the reality of the object of the emotion seems necessary for the 
production of the emotion appropriate thereto. Suppose I were 
entering a long carriage drive,-the approach to a houge in which 
I was a stranger. Just as I step within the gateway I see, dimfly 
in the gathering darkness,under the shade of a tree,a large dog in 
an attitude that means "danger". My first feeling would probably 
pe one of slight alarm; I would pause and watch the dog to see 
whether he had any"intentions"or not. If after a moment or two 
he should lazily move towards me,good-naturedty wagging his tail 
and apparently rent upon making my acquaintance,I would feel re- 
assured and would meet him halfway in the matter.But if I should 
hear a low prolonged growl,followed by a short, sharp bark,I would 
probably retreat to a safe distance and consider a plan of campaign 
If however,a fter waiting a few mo ments,the supposed dog should 
never move a muscle,but should remain in the same attitude in 
which I had first seen him,I would probably begin to think that 
my alarm had been unnecessary,and that the Object of my apprehen- 
sions was after all nothing but the iron or stone statue of a dog 


Then I wovld take a few cautious steps,and if the dog still re 
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mained motionless, would advance with confidence. Now,evidently, 
when I first saw the dog,l pelieved that what I saw was a real 
dog,and the later perceptions increased or assuaged my fear in 
direct provortion to the degree in which they increased or dimin- 
ished my belief in the reality of the object perceived. The appear 
ance of the emotion of fear, then,geems in this case to have been 
conditioned upon the belief in the reality of the dog as perceived 
for with the destraction of the latter the former also pass ed awy 
Thig is a problem quite analogous to that presented by volition, 
and here, 2s there,neither the present object nor the present be- 
lief appears to be the cause of the emotion,except through the 
intervention of a belief in some future occurrence with which 4% 
is connected in some way at oresent unexplained. We may therefore 
come to the same conclusion; that an examination of the k#exx rela- 
tions existing between the beliefs in future objects and their 
consequent emotions,as well as a knowledge of the nature of the 
relation of belief in present objects to the future events for 
which they afford the warrant,is orerequisite to a comorehension 
of those existing between beliefs in present objects and the con- 
sequent emotions. 

It is alee worthy of note that the intervening belief by which 
the present belief gains its dynamic power over the emotions, heed 
not necessarily be a belief in a futdre Oobject,-as it must be iin 
the case of volition,-but may be a pelief in a past object. Ob- 
jects which we believe to have once belonged to perso ns who in- 
spired us with powerful emotions are able,by virtue of that pelief 
to inspire in us similar although usually feebler emotions. such 
beliefs may always be expressed in the formulafI believe that x’ 
is the same es x" which clearly involves 

4st. A belief in the present existence of x'. 

2nd. A belief in the past existence of xX. 

3rd, A belief in the identity of x' and xX. 
For if I did not believe that this x'does really now exist,-or if 
I did not believe that x once existed,-or if I did not believe in 
the identity of the object perceived with the object remembered,- 
the emotion would fail to appear. Here there is @énvolved no fu- 
ture belief at all. But if the present state tends at all to affed 
volition,it must be through the intervention of a belief in a 
future object. If for example I extend my hand and take the object 
x',I do it,not only because I believe the object perceived to be | 
identical with the object remembered,but because I also believe 
that the motor act in guestion will result in a state, (possession 
of x'),which will afford me gratification. No volition can take 
place without reference to some future act or event. Mere motor 
acts of course may,but such acts are not usually called volitions 
unless preceded by ideal antecedents,as I have already tried to 
show. 
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But although many emotions do apvear to result from beliefs 
of some Kind,it is beyond doubt that such is not always the case. 
We frequently find that some objects appear to be able to inspire 
strong emotions without the presence of actual or potential be- 
lief. The most familiar and well known instance is of 
course our fear of the dark. Many versons who have no belief what- 
ever in the actual existence of anything dabzerous in the dark 
still feel more or less shrinking from it and may even KxAx¥# be 
desperately afraid of it. A still petter instance is the unreason- 
able fear evinced by many persons for quite harmless animals, The 
feeling of loathing inspired by a snake has in the vast majority 
of cases no empirical ground that introspection can pring to view, 
and yet the feeling is so wide spread that we do not call it by 
the ignominious nemes kept in reserve for such analogous absurdi- 
ties as fear of rats,mice,cats,birds,etc. I Knew an inteéligent 
and highly educated lady who could not overcome her loathing for 
a kitten; -she cared nothing for an adult cat,but a kitten was 
to her an object indescribably frightful,and the smaller and more 
helpless the kitten,the more horrible.She had frequently tried 
to overcome her idiosyncracy, but without success. I knew of anothe | 
who had a sémilar antipathy to a dead bird. She did not object 
to living birds,and no unusual dislike of other dead animals, but 
the combination of these two characteristics was more than she 
could endure,and once when compelled to handle one,in order not 
to betray her idiosyncaasy to a stranger,~-for she was sensitive 
about it,- she fainted away. These are but typical instances of 
a phenomenon with which I suppose eveyy one is familiar from his 
own experéence,-that certain objects have in some cases the po- 
wer of arousing very intense emotions without our being able to 
discover the least traces of any belief in the existence in those 
objects of any traits normally capable of inspiring such emotions, 
and in multitudes of other instances,the emotions aroused are out 
of all proportion to the degree of belief. Many over-cautious per- 
sons seem to be absolutely unable to distinguish between the pos- 
sible but highly improbable and the probable,and such persons are 
always sure that the least delay in the arrival of an expected 
friend can be due to no less ground than a railway accident of 
the most horrible character,and if you dare suggest that perhaps 
the train was late,you are regarded as a heartless wretch. Such 
persons never learn by experience.A thousand times they torture 
themselves unnecessarily with gloomy anticipations of the most 
horrible and all but impossible accidents,and find themselves 
mistaken,and yet the thousand and first time finds them just as 
ready as ever to do it again. From such phenomena we may,I think 
conclude with some confidence that,although regularly,when any 
object actually present to consciousness inspires emotion, there 


exists also an actual or potential belief in the existence in 
that object of traits which normally and necessarily would occasin 
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that emotion,the connection is not invariable,and the belief may 
be absent so far as we can judge,while the emotion is present in 
full force.We may in such cases as in theanalogous cases of motor 
action of which I have alweady spoken,assume the existence of 
dangerous or horrible traits in the object of aversion,a belief 
which never does and probably never will wmerge into distinct con- 
sciousness.And to such an hypothesis the same answer mist be re- 
turned,-that it is illigitimate, because unnecessary, to posit any 
thing of the kind unless we can show that the secret processes by 
which emotions are occasioned are themselves identical with be- 
lief or do necessarily involve all the momenta necessary to the 
production of belief except those of attention.And this we will, 

I think,be long doing. 

In reply to the second question we may Say without hesitation 
that not every belief is necessarily followed by some emotion,or 
at least that it is not if we take the word emotion in the sense 
in which it is usually understood. Yet it is not inconceivable 
that the total state of consciousness during and immediately fol- 
lowing the occurrence of a belief in a present object may present 
the characteristics peculiar to the emotions without being direct- 
ly recognized as such.Nor can it be denied upon merely introspec- 
tive grounds that the hypothesis suggested by the third question 
under the present caption may be true,-that belief is itself in 
nature analogous to the emotions and therefore to be classed as 
an emotion. But this vroblem is quite analogous to that just con- 
gidered in the case of volition and set aside as irrelevant. Many 
have held that belief is an emotion,and if such be the case the 
problem as to the relation between, belief and the emotions resolve 
itself into the more comprehensive/as to the relations of emotion 
to emotion.But,being quite unable to define the character of an 
emotion so accurately as to determine all the peculiarities which 
a state mist present to entitle it to rank as an emotion,and also 
being unable to tell with confidence whether the evanescent state 
of belief does or does not present such characteristics, the ques- 
tion cannot be answered by mere introspection. And therefore the 
problem must be referred to the theory of belief for its ultimate 
solution. 

The second branch of the inquiry must develop the cau- 
gal relations,if any,existing between the emotions and the belief 
Is an emotion a necessary antecedent of every belief ? and if not, 
have the emotions under any circumstances any causal effect upon 
beliefs ? 

The first question can be at once answered in the negative. 
The previous occurrence of an emotion in consciousness is not in 
the least necessary to the occurrence of a belief. 

But we cannot be so sure that the actual or potential presence 


of a strong emotion or desire in consciousness may not affect to 
some extent our beliefs. The fact pithily expressed by Caesar, 
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"Pacile homines id quod volunt, credunt",-has been oféen observed, 
and tend to show that emotions tend to exert a reflex influence 
upon the very beliefs by which they are commonly supposed to be 
engendered. This sounds parad-oxical,but it neverless expresses 

a fact,and until the paradox is cleared away we must confess our- 
selves iuat so far ignorant of the true relation between these 
phenomena. Put it is a question that presents to introspection 
peculiar difficulties. I have above shown that belief is in some 
wa y related to action; it is also true that the emotions and the 
desires,which seem to be somewhat akin to emotion,are the direct 
antecedentsof action; it is therefore highly probable that the 
presence of a strong emotion or desire in consciousness may oc- 
casion an act which would normally take place as the consequent 
of a belief. One should be upon his guard against admitting that 
a belief was generated in such cases by the power of the emotion. 
A man who is suffering from an incurable disease may be entirely 
convinced that the disease is incurable, and yet may resort to the 
use of remedies in which he has no belief at all,so far as he can 
himself judge. We cannot be said to believe in the things that 

we explicitly and clearly recognize to be parely possible, and yet 
we very often take action upon just such grounds. We are not jus- 
tified in assuming that the drowning man believes that a straw 
can float him,which would be heaping insult upon the head of the @ 
dead. It has been claimed that in all these instances there is 
really present some very faint degree of belief, or,if no actual 
or potential belief can be shown, that we must at least infer the 
eexistence of a latent belief to account for such action. But, from 
the introspective poinb¥ of view,-and as I have often said,I at 
present take no other,-we are not justified in making any such 
assumptions. Their only justification is to be found in an accu- 
rate and comprehensive knowledge of the mechanic of the mental pre 
cesses in question,both conscious and subconscious, and such know- 
ledge implies a theory of their nature which a merely superficial 
introspection cannot deliver. 

But, setting aside these cases of dispute,in which only circum 
stantial evidence can be shown to amzaunkxfaxxkwm establish the 
existence of the belief,we are undoubtedly occasionally confronted 
with beliefs for which no rational or adequate grounds can be 
assigned by those who tenaciously hold to them beyond the mere 
fact that they are associated with pleasureable emotions. Many 
instances might be given of such beliefs in past and future objects | 
but with reference to beliefs in present objects they are not so 
common as they are with reference to any other calss of beliefs. | 
Nor is the emotion or desire the only factor concerned in the pro- | 
duction of the belief. It rather seems as if the emotion conferred | 
upon the momenta which are normally productive of belief a power | 
which they would not otherwise possess;-intensyfying all things 
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that make for the belief in question and weakening all others, 

The inexperienced collector of books feels a delicious rush of 
conviction as he handles some time-stained volume,that he has dis- 
covered in it a unique and excessivley rare specimen,-a conviction 
whose intensity is verhaps not at all warranted by the actual 
evidence. He may even recognize the fact clearly,but still feels 
an impulse to believe which,if uncKecked,will soon land him “a 

real belief,and thistendency nothing but hassh experience will 
ever corgect. Yet some evidence is necessary,although it may be 
neither adequate nor rational. I have been struck with the wisdom 
of the old saw:-"His geese are all swans". One should observe that 
it does not assert that a man is inclined to be deluded by his 
feelings into thinking that all his cows. are e, gazelles or all his 
pigs whales,but only that in those cases ee edible evidence 
can be adduced in favor of a certain view,one is apt,under the 
influence of his emotions and desires,to attribute to that evi- 
dence a weight and conclusiveness to which it is not legitimate- 
ly entitled. 


From these and other phencomena we are I think justified in 
inferring a causal relation as existing between my emotions and 
peliefs,but not in inferring that belief is a consequent of the 
emotions in the same sense in which it is a consequent of other 
states.If for instance a belief in x is the condition of my ex- 
periencing a pleasureable emotion E,it may be that the mere appre- 
hension of x and a consideration of its ideal cond@equent e,may 
avail to foster and develop in consciousness that belief in the 
existence or the reality of x whose occurrence is the only condi- 
tion upon which I can enjoy E,and the same may be said,mutatis 
mitandis,of objects of aversion as exercising a deterrent influ- 
ence upon the appear ance in gonsciousness of beliefs in such 
Objects. But it does not necessarily follow that e is the cause 
oof the belief. It may be that the immediate effect of the e is na@ 
upon the belief proper but vpon the momenta influencing the occur- 
rence of belief.The fact that the adoption of this or that belief 
would lead to some pleasureable experience may have an effect upon 
the amount of attention which we pay to the true causes of the 
belief,-may lead us to half unconscioushy shut the ears of our 
mind to the warning voices that would show us the error of our 
pleasant delusion. It must also be noted that in some instances 
this natural order of things seems to be reversed. In the normal 
man,anticipations of pleasure as resulting from the reality of any 
given object of perception tend to foster a belief in that rreal- 
ity,but it is no less true that in the hypochondriac and misany- 
thropve the natural order seems to be confused,and the mind be- 
comes a victim to its own unreasoning forebodings of evil and 
distrust of all things good. 
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To adequately explain such apparently contradictory phenomena, 
a knowledge of the mechanic of mental life is vrerequisite,as well 
as that comprehension of the bearings of belief upon emotion of 
which I have been just speaking. And I am thus brought again to 
the conclusion at which I have arrived already more than once and 
to which I shall be lead more than once in th e future,-THAT A 
THEORY OF BELIEF CANNOT BE HAD EXCEPT IN CONJUNCTION WITH A THEOW 
OF THE EMOTIONS. 

And indeed the results to which I have been led in the case 
of the emotions are in all respects quite analogous to those at- 
tained in the case of volition. They may be expressed somewhat 
as follows:- 


I. ist. Belief in the objects actually present to con- 
sciousness is not a condition absolutely necessary to the occur- 
rence of the emotions occasioned thereby. And in the numerous in- 
stances in which such beliefs do appear to bear a causal relation 
to the occurrence of the emotion, introspection reve als the fact 
that the belief in the resent object is not related directly to 
the emotion,but indirectly through the intervention of some other 
belief in a future or past object for which it is said to afford 
the guarantee,and consequently that THE RELATIONS OF BELIEFS IN 
PRESENT OBJECTS TO THOSE IN FUTURE AND PAST OBJECTS MUST BE UNDER- 
STOOD, AS WELL AS THE RELATION OF THE LATTER TO THE EMOTIONS, BE- 
FORE THAT SUBSISTING BETWEEN BELIEFS IN PRESENT OBJECTS AND THE 
EMOTIONS WILL BECOME COMPREHENSIBLE. 


end.That emotion necessarily results from all beliefs 


or 
5rd. That belief is essentially identical in struc- 
ture with the emotions, 
can neither be affirmed nor denied upon the 
evidence of mere introspection, but must be reserved for the con- 
sideration of the theory of belief. 


II.ist. Emotion is not a necessary antecedent of any 
belief, 
BUT 
end.Emotions and desires do appear to affect in some cases the 
occurrence of beliefs,although their operation is by no means 
uniform in individuals. 


At last I draw towards the close of this long chapter. 
What are the resluts at which I have arrived ? 
Of positive results such as those at which a theory of belief 


would aim,I have very little to show,but I have I think brought 
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to view some points that no one has observed before and which no 
theory of belief can afford to ignore,and I have also shown as 
clearly as need be that which I have aimed t@ establish, and that 
is thisi- THAT THE NATURE OF BELIEF IN OBJECTS ACTUALLY PRESENT 
TO CONSCIOUSNESS CANNOT BE ADEQUATELY KNOWN WITHOUT A KNOWLEDGE 
OF SUNDRY OTHER THINGS. 

Let me pass in review some of the results at which I have 
arrived and see how far they bear out my assertion. 

. The positive knowledge which I have attained may be thus 
stated:- These beliefs are fugitive states, presenting to intro- 
gnection no clearly marked peculiarities with respect to quality, 
intensity, voluminousness and feeling; that a state of actual or 
potential belief is the ngormal state of consciousness; that the 
state of doubt commonly recognized as the opposite of belief is 
really a state of conflict of beliefs; that as a volitional mo- 
mentum belief is usually positive, that the objects of such belieS& 
mist be complex; that the immediate cause of any given belief is 
the recognition of certain traits in that object, and towards such 
traits the belief may be said +o ve"directed";that the belief is 
frequently attendant upon the judgment and may be, for aught we 
know,essentaal to its nature; that the presence of an actual or 
potential judgment in consciousness appears to be necessary to 
the occurrence of the belief; that such beliefs are not necessary 
to non-motor volitions; that they do sometimes appear among the 
conditions nevessary to the occurrence ef. motor volitions preo- 
per,in which ideal antecedents precede the motor act,but do not 
appear in the least necessary to motor action in which ideal an- 
tecadents are wanting,and that they freque ntly appear among the 
conditions necessary to the occurrence of emotions, although in 
many other cases emotions occur without their presence. 

BUT all these vositive results are su bject to certain pos- 
gible modifications conditioned upon the solution of certain pro- 
blems which introspection has suggested but to which it can return 
no definite reply. “Why must the present object of belief be com 
plex ? Why is some kind of recognition necessary to the occurrence 
of the belief ? Is belief essential to the judgment or is it not? 
Why is the actuel or potential presence of a judgment necessary 
to the occurrence of the belief ? What is the precise character 
of the mental sakms state when the judgment is merely potential? 
Can the apparently vector character of the object of belief be 
connected with the similar vector character of the judgment and 
with the recognition above mentioned ? And how are all these phen-~ 
omena connected with the relation of truth and reality to belief 
and with the relation of waxkxkxanxkaxeakke?®xk existence to velief? 
Why is it that such beliefs appear to be related to volition and 
emotion only through the intervention of some belief in 2 present 
or past object ? Are the processes implicated in the structure 


of belief really identical with those which are essential to the 
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nature of voltion ? And is it possible that belief is really an 
emotion ? 


To answer such questions we must understand the nature 
of the object of belief,-which implies a knowledge of the nature 
of the processes of perception,-we must understand the nature of 
the skxaxkxafixhexkier judement,of recognition,of reality,of truth, 
of volition,and of emotion. Not that a complete theory of the 
- precise nature and function of eack and every one of these pro- 
cesses and states is prerequisité to any attempt to formulate a 
theory of belief,-for it wovld be quite as possible to show that 
the theory of belief is itself an indgSpensable vrerequisite to 
the formulation of any theory as to the nature of these very pro- 
cesses and states,and Zeno's theory as to the impossibility of pr 
motion would find a new and alarming application to advance in 
science,-but that no theory as to the nature of any one of these 
States and processes can be regarded as final and conclusive un- 
til similar theories have been developed with reference to all the 
others,and all the theories must sustain such harmonious relations 
to one another as to make all the facts involved seem prefectly 
clear and comprehensible. But,although it is not necessary or in- 
deed possible,to be equipped with absolutely final and perfected 
theories as to the nature of these other things before consider- 
ing the problems presented by belief,it is no less true that it 
is impossible to even begin the study of belief without having 
some clearly defined,even though only tentative,views as to the 
nature of these other states and processes,and it is as well to 
recognize that fact from the outset. The man who begins his study 
of the problem upon the assumption that all mental states are 
complexes whose elements are indefinitely more simple in composi- 
tion,-who is convinced that the sum total of human experience is 
to be reduced to terms of sensation,and that the only problem 
for the metaphysician to consider is that which deals with the 
best and shortest way of accomplishing that end,-who regards per- 
ception, judgment, recognition,and all the "higher processes of in- 
tellection"as essentially associative in character,-who does not 
fear to style truth an agreement between the ideal and the real, 
n or shrink from dishonoring Reality,-capital R and all,-by puttig 
it upon the vulgar level of other tacit predictions of possible 
touch and motor sensations,-the man I say who begins his investi- 
gation of the nature of belief upon any such assumptions,need not 
hope to develop a theory of belief that will be able to meet the 
criticism of the adherent of another school,that considers the 
views which he holds with regard to all mental facts as necessar- 
ily meaningless,or at best thinks him blind to the true nature of 
the problems involved, There must be some degree of accord with 
which to begin,or else the whole matter is fruitless. Or at least 
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the investigator should recognize the fact that his results can 
‘pe of no value except to those who occupy approximately the same 
position as that which he holds himself,and should not flatter 
himself by thinking that it is possible for him to develop in the 
apparently restricted field of the nature of belief results that 
will be accepted as valid by all soholars. The field is only ap- 
‘parently restricted,and is in fact very intimately associated with 
many others,and the position which a man occupies with reference 
to those others will largely affect his results in this. 


I have gone into these questions at somewhat greater 
length than I will expend upon its kindred problems, but the time 
and space has not been wasted. Much of vwhat has been here said 
of the nature of beliefs in objects actually present to conscious- 
ness will be quite as applicable to other forms of belief. Of thee 
I shall examine in the next chapter our BELIEFS IN FUTURE OBJECTS 


OF OUR OWN EXPERIENCE. 


ee 


wlan ® 


CONCRETE 
JR. pe.iers IN FUTURE OBJECTS OF 


OUR OWN EXPERIENCE. 


Belief in future objects,considered as a mental fact,is 
in all respects analogous to those beliefs in present objects whit 
I have been examining in the chapter just concluded,and I shall 
not therefore repeat here what has been there said. But before exam 
ining the antecedents, concomitants,and consequents of beliefs in 
filture objects,it will be necessary to look somewhat at the na- 
ture of their objects. 

I have hitherto spoken of them as beliefs in future objects, 
but the expression is borrowed from the analogy of beliefs in pre- 
sent objects and is not strictly and intrinsically applicable.iIn 
the case of beliefs in future objects it is evident that that whinh 
is strictly future is not at this present moment an object of the 
belief in the strict sense of the words,for it does not as yet 
exist,and that which is actually present in consciousness and 
bears to the belief a r elation analogous to that which the pre- 
sent object bears to its belief,is a purely mental thing,-a pro- 
duct of the constructive imagination. It is not therefore strict- 
ly correct to speak of beliefs in future objects in quite the 
same sense in which we speak of beliefs in present Objects,but for 
convenience of expression the phrase may be tolerated. I shall 
even sometimes make use,for similar reasons,of the wholly inap- 
propriate vhrase"future beliefs",and trust that it may find ex- 
cuse upon the ground of its convenient brevity. 

Let us take a few instances of such beliefs for examination, 
Over a wide stretth of water I see a flash in the gathering twi- 
light and say to my companion, "There foes the sunset gun at Fort 
Schuyler,-we will hear it in a moment",and after a moment or two 
the report duly follows. The weather has been fair and cool for 
several days,but for the past ten or twelve hours it has been 
erowing slightly warmer,-the atmosphere has been hazy,and the wind | 
after shifting uneasily from quarter to quarter,has finally settled 
to the northeast. At sunset I say to myself,"It will rain tomorrow _ 
-and rain it does. At present I believe that the sun will set this © 
evening;-that the street-lamps will be lighted throughout the city ; 
at about the same time;-and so on. Examples might be multiplied | 
2d libitum. Now in these instances and in all others that can be ~ 
adduced of beliefs in future objects,the following steps are trace © 
able. i 

ist. There is directly present in consciousness a certain 
ideal sequence in which we are said to believe,that is,we believe 


that the ideal sequence which is now in consciousness represents 
a real sequence which will yet take place. In the first instance 
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This idea portrays the repo rt with its attendant circumstances;- 
in the second it represents the north easterly storm,-and so on. 

end. There are also present in consciousness some phenomenen 
or group of phenomena,ideal or real,which furnish the ground of 
the belief. It is not always clearly present and sometimes it is 
hard to discover it. It is most easily brought clearly before con- 
sciousness by asking WHY I believe that so-and-so will take place, 
and the answer gives the ground of belief.In the first of the aboe 
given instances the sight of the faash,-in the second, the general 
aspect of the wind, clouds,and temperature,-in the thtrd,the total 
disposition of the outer world of things;-and in the last the 
total disposition of the outer and inner worlds in their Mutual 
complex relations;-these furnish my grounds of belief, 

3rd. The belief itself;of which enough has been said. 


I have said that the immediate Object of a future belief 
is an ideal sequence actually present to consciousness which is 
believed to represent a real sequence yet to be experienced. Some- 
times the ideal sequence is regarded as the object of the belief, 


and sometimes the real sequence which it represents. But,as I have : 


already pointed out,since the real sequence,being as yet future, 
cannot possibly be a constituent part of that state of conscious- 
ness in which the belief occurs,I shall adhere to the former view 
and regard as the true object of belief,not the future sequence 
that is yet to occur,but its present representative, In what 
Sense can a present ideal object be said to represent an Object 
as yet future ? This question raises the whole problem as to the 
nature of YY revresentative thought,with which I shall be again 
confronted in treating of beliefs in past objects. We do really a 
and habitually think of our memories ag being literally represen- 
tations of things that have been real,and although we do not ag 
habitually think of our anticipations and expectations as being 
representative of things that are not but are yet to be,a little 
reflection will show us that there ig no essential difference 
between them, The memory is usually,it is true,a more exact copy 
of that which really happened than the anticipation is likely to 


be,but this disbinction is accidental, not essenthal. At this momert — 


I recognize that the ideal presentation of a certain picture that 
hangs upon my wall represents indifferently the object I saw this 
morning or the object that I expect to see ina moment or two 
woen I turn and Io6k at tt. Tf fully believe that I will see it, 
and am quite sure that this ideal presentation is a representa- 
tion of what I will se as well as of what T have seen,although it 
mist be admitted that the word !representation" is not etymologi- 
cally applicable to it in the latter case. Andshaving now looked 
at it,I find my anticipation verified. Indeed the usual order of 


things may. be reversed,and the anticipation may"represent", that 
is,portray, its Object more faithfully and accurately than the 
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memory can do.I feel very sure that as a rule,the ideal picture 
that I am able to form of my surroundings at certain hours of the 
following day,is far more accurate than my recoldections of many 
things that happened eight or ten years ago.eAccuregy in point of 
detail is then only an accidental and not an essential character- 
istic of a representation or representative p icture. In what then 
does an ideal presentation that is recognized as representative 

of some future or past expereince of our own,differ from an ideal 
presentation in which that representative character is wanting ? 
We can say that certain ideal presentations are directly recogni- 
zed as affording sood evidence of the past existence of things 
that no longer exist. And we can also say that no ideal presenta- 
tions are directly recogngézed as affordfiig similar evidence of the 
future existence of the things thus represented. If we were pos- 
sessed of what I may call a memory for future events,-that is if 
we were able to tell by the mere consideration of an ideal vre- 
sentation whether it represented womething that is to happen wi- 
thin the range of our own experience,somewhat as we can tell with 
a fair degree of accuracy by the mere consideration of such an 
ideal presentation whether it does or does not represent something 
that once happened within the range of our experience,it would 
undoubtedly be a very convenient faculty to possess. But we have 
no such faculty. I am not here concerned to answerv the question 
as to our means of telling whether a given ideal presentation 
represents a past experience,and although I shall try within a 
few pages to determine why we judge some ideal presentations to 
represent a future expertence,sI need not enter into that question 
now. But one should note that,even if these problems were satis- 
ffactorily solved,we would be oWv# brought thereby, a’ step nearer 
the great and as yet unsolved problem as to the nature of repre- 
Sentative thinking. My total content of consciousness with refer- 
ence to past events is exclusively ideal in character; and yet 

I do recognize that such and such an ideal presentation represents 
Something that was once real. Here there are two factors to be 
considered,-the ideal representative and the real represented, - 
and if only one is actually present in consciousness, how is it 
possible to even think the other ? For the very essence of the 
other is that it is not ideal but real,and ex hypothesi there ig 


now within the range of my consciousness nothing real in that senge | 


Of the word. A similar difficulty may be developed with reference 
to the relations of the ideal representative to the real future 
act or event which it is said to represent.These are questions 
that have frequently engaged the attention of psychologists and 
metaphysicians, but,so far as I know,no one has offered any plau- 
Sible explanation for them. All who have examined the problem 
content themselves,much as I have done,with bringing to view the 
apparently paradoxical relations of the actual representation and 
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is directed.It is possible that this fact is the analogue of that 
essentially vector character that I have shown in the case of 
beliefs in present objects,but without a better knowledge of the 
nature of the processes it would be rash to affirm it without 
qualification. : 

As I have just shown, the immediate antecedent or ground 
of a belief in a future object,is invariably some fact or phenomem 
on actually in consciousness. Usually this fact or phenomenon 
is a deliverance of the senses or of manaxxxkhukxtkxcexeMmexINESxxx 
givenxkx perception, but it may be given by memory,and may even 
pe itself an anticipation or weixeekxatxiucuxrexnexink ideal repre- 
sentative of a future event. Whenever an object of present per- 
ception furnishes the ground of a belief in a future object,we 
find that it has been in the past a frequent or invariable antece- 
dent of the event for whose future occurrence it is now accepted 
as valid evidence. A little reflection shows me that the coupling 
in my past experience of a flash with a report is prerequisite 
to my accepting the present flash as the precursos of the as yet 
future report; I must have observed the manner in which a north- 
easterly storm makes its appearance before I learned that such and 
such phenomena betoken its approach; I must have had experience 
of days and né@ghts before I could feel sure that this day will 
be foll0 wed by a night; and I must have known that such and such 
> state of the inner world coupled with such and such a state of 
the outer world usually results in the realization of the future 
Objects of present desire before I could know that a similar 
state of affairs will result as Il believe it will. All this seems 
indispu table and a very little reflection brings up in conscious= 
ness a hazy,ill-defined group of those very experiences whose 
previous occurrences have made it possible that this present fact 
or phenomenon should serve as the ground of a belief. The process 
may ve symbolically represented somewhat as follows:-~- Let VXYWZ 
represent a certain sequence of phenomena experienced more or 
less frequently in the past; then a state of consciousness in 
which the presentation of a part of that sequence generates a be- 
lief in the future occurrence of the balance may te represented 
thus:- VX ywz2- -vxyw2- -v'xty'w'z'- -v"x"y"w"z"- -b/yrzd. That is 
to say,-VX actually appears in con sciousness and suggests its for 
mer consequent ywz. A little reflection betrays the fact that 
vxywz have frequently in the past occurred in proper sequence,and — 
then a belief arises that YWZ are shortly to appear. If VXWYZ have © 
very frequently taken place in proper sequence,no reflectiong upon ; 
their relations in past experience is needed to generate the be- 
lief,but the mere appearance of VX is followed by an actual or 
potential belief in the future occurrence of YWZ. This may be re- | 
presented by VXb/VH4. It is possible that this relation to expe | 
jence furnishes the analogue to that recognition which I pointed ch 


out as necessary to the occurrence of present beliefs. 
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In many cases the grounds of belief,although of the char- 
acter described,are not analytically present in consciousness. 
Many an old countryman can forecast the weather with singular ac- 
curacy who can give no reason for his predictions, It "looks so 
to him" and that is all he can tell about it. Few could analyze 
out of the total impression made by a given face the precise trait 
that betray to kimm them the faithless or sensual character of 
the soul it masks without concealing,but many versons are able to 
form such instinctive judgments with some degree of accuracy.And 
even reflective persons would find it hard to tell in all detail 
the reasons why they believe that the sun will rise tomorrow,or 
will set this evening. Yet in all these cases I think we have 
g00d grounds for the inference that it is for some such reasons 
as these that I have outlined that we do believe that these events 
Will take place,and the Only reason for our not being able to dis- 
cover them at the first glance without long refbection lies in the 
fact that they are so implicated in their occurrence with other 
and extraneous elements that we fail to clearly distinguish them, 


An examination of the character of doubt in future oc- 
currences tends to show that the view awove Fbopounded as to the 
nature of doubt in present Objects applies also to doubt in future 
Objects. That view w as that doubt is not a state essentially dis-~ 
tinct from belief, but is a composit state in which several incon- 
Sistent beliefs contest the suprem¢cy with oneanother. This con- 
dition may be due to one of two causes. W Rither there are present 
in consciousness several all but simultaneous phenomena to each 
Of which a different belief is annexed,or else there is present to 
consciousness a phenomenon Or state,as we please to term it,which 
has in past experience been the antecedent of two or more dis- 
tinct events,and which may therefore be the ground of two or more 
distinct and inconsistent beliefs,or,to speak more carefully,of 
beliefs in two or more inconsistent objects or events. At the 
Dresent moment for instance the wind is south -east and a light 
rain is falling. I am ina State of doubt about the weather to- 
morrow. I know that at this time of year a south-east wind may 
indicate the approach of a heavy rainstorm which may last for seve 


The ideal antecedents of belief to which I have referred 
are themselves objects of either future or present Or Dast beliefs 


and are related to the future object of belief precisely as the 
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antecedents above described are related to it. A few instances 
will make this clear. When Damocles first caught sight of the impm 
impending sword,he probably felt a more or less vivid belief that 
it was about to fall and kill him, but it is evident that this be- 
lief was absolutely conditioned upon an actual or potential presen 
belief in the reality of the object actually perceived. Many si- 
mMilar instances will suggest themselves to any one,and I have al- 
ready spoken of the fact in my examination of beliefs in present 
Objects. In like manner,-if I did not now believe that I worte a 
certain letter upon a given day,I would not believe that such and 
such results would follow, but,being possessed by an absolute con= 
viction that I did write and mail that letter,I do feel consider- 
able confidence in anticipating its consequences. Here my belief 
in the representative character of a given memory affords me my 
ground of belief in the given event. And if I did not believe that 
such and svch a future event will® ta ke place,I would not believe 
that this other event which is its invariable co nsequence will 
also take place. In all these ¥K cases and in all others that can 
be adduced the relation between the events or vhenomena in ques- 
tion is the same,and may be generalized as follows:- Any present 
past,or future object of belief,¥% necessarily affords the ground ¢& 
belief in any other present past or future event which is known 

to be the necessary consequent of the original object of belief. 
This principle does not lose its validity at the first second 

or third step away from the worrld of objective presentations into 
that of ideal representations, but is of indefinitely extended ap- 
plication. It is possible by its means to build up a complicated 
structure of beliefs in ideal presentations as representative of 
real although not as yet experienced things, y¥% upon what may ap- 
pear a# a very inadequate foundation of actual presentations, but, 
if the connection between each ideal object of belief and the ob- 
ject which serves as its ground is in fact necessary, the stnuc- 
ture is sound. ; 

But,although this principle is practically vaild in’ all Ive 
extent and is of great practical value as well,it is not theore- 
tically satisfactory. How is it that belief can thus beget belief? 
The actual perceptiong ofcertain traiss in an external Object,asl 
Wax have shown, begets a belief in the reality or existence of 
that object,or in the object as being of such and such a charac- 
ter and no other. And the actual perception of an Object or group 
of objects gives rise to a belief in some as yet future event or 
Object which has in the vast been the consequent of the object ac- 
tually perceived. But now I have shown that the mere apprehension 
of a purely ideal object,may,if accompatied by an actual or poten- 
tial belief in its representative character,generate a belief in 
all the events that wovld result from its being real,precisely ag 
if it were the real thing and not its ideal representative that 


was vresented to consciousness. In other words the ideal presen- 
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tation in which one believes appears to kenixkaxkkm exert upon the 
balance of consciousness the dynamic power that would he exerted 
by the actual occurrence of the thing itself within the range of 
consciousness. This is cettainly a pectliar property or character- 
istic of belief,and must find its appropriate explanation in any 
complete theory of its nature. 


In general,the antecedents of beliefs in future objects 
may be s ummed up as follows:- 


1st. The object of such a belief in a future event,is always 
an ideal sequence which represents in all essential respects some 
portion of the future experience of the individual who experiences 
the belief,or which purports to represent such an event. 

end. Its necessary antecedent is the presence in conscious- 
ness Of some real presentation,or of some ideal obresentation whose 
representative character is believed in,of which the future event 
whose future occurrence is now believed in is known to have been nh 
in the past the necessary result. And conversely,the presence of 
such a presentation necessarily gives rise to ay actual or potenth 
tial presence of such a belief, 

3rd. The belief proper does not from the introspective point 
of view, differ essentially from beliefs in vresent Objects. 


The concomitants of beliefs in future Objects that I 
shall have occasion to consider, are,-the Judgment, Bruth, Reality, 
Possibility,Probability,Certainty, and Existence, 

The relation between beliefs in future objects and the judg- 
ment is in all essential respects the same as that which I have 
shown to subsist between beliefs in present objects and the judg- 
ment,and may be expressed as follows:- 

ist. The mental object expressed by a proposition in future 
time does not differ essentially when believed,so far ag can be 
discerned by mere introspection,from one that is not believed, - 
whence it seems probable that BELIEF IS NOT A NECESSARY BUT AN 
ACCIDENTAL CONCOMITANT OF THR JUDGMENT, 

end. The essential Sequence constituting the object of such 
a future belief,may or may not be expressed in the form of a pro- 
position, but,since the judgment appears to be an essentially vec- 
tor act,and since a Sequence Of some kind appears to be essential 
to the nature of the Object of a belief,and since also that object 
always admits of being expressed in the form of a XOS vroposition 
even when not actually so expressed,~ IT SEEMS PROBABLE THAT NO 
FUTURE BELIEF EVER OCCURS THAT IS NOT ACCOMPANIED BY AN ACTUAL OR 
POTENTIAL JUDGMENT, 

BUT,-since these conclusions rest upon the assumptions that 
every proposition expresses a Judgment, and that every vector act 


is es t ; j 
Sentially the same as the Judgment, which assumptions ate far 


from incontestable,A THEORY OF JUDGMENT IS DRIER WOITT a THe mn ae ae 
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the regition of Truth to beliefs in future objects is 
also apparently the same as its relation to beliefs in present 
objects:- . . 
The object of a future belief being always an ideal se- 
guence,although one of its terms may exist in a potential or sub- 
conscious form,it is always possible to represent the belief as 
peing "directed" towards the truth of this ideal sequence consi- 
dered as representative of a real sequence yet to occur, but as it 
is impossible to tell by introspection the precise character of 
that which we call the truth of the representative sequence,A 
THEORY OF TRUTH IS PREREGHISITE TO A THEORY OF BELIEF IN FUTURE 


OBJECTS. 


But, although I have shown that in the case of beliefs in 
present objects, bruth and reality are very intimately related, it 
does not appear that any similar intimacy can be detected in the 
relation of the truth to the reality of the future object of the 
pelief. Truth is a characteristics absolutely predicable of the 
present representative of a future event, but relbity is not so ps 
predicable af it in the same sense in which it is predicable of 
the object of a present belief; nor can the belief be gaid to be 
directed towards that refaity. The event when it takes place will 
undoubtedly be real; but its reality is a function of. ite fuiuraty | 
and cannot ve said to exist until it has actually come to pass. 
But on the other hand the okherxunarackerinkieexafxnekiefxaexexerx — 
mexkx future objects of belief do present other characteristics 
which bear pretty much the same, relations to belief that are borne 
by the reality of the oresent, 6 the belief in it. These we call 
the Possibility, Probability,and Certainty,of the event in ques- 
tion,-and we may mention in the same connection as bearing an ana-~ 
logous relation ¥4% to these,the Impossibility of the event. Now 
44 seems to me that these four characteristics are related to each 
other rather as four arbitrarily chosen grades or degrees of one 
characteristic ot Fact than as four distinct and disparate things. 
For this single characteristic no word exists that I know of. £ 
would suggest as an appropriate term"eventuality",as designating 
that characteristic of the object of belief whose presence in 
varying degrees appears to accompany the varying degrees of belief, 
Thus Impossibility,or no eventuality,corresponds as a rule to : 
Adisbeliefj;-some low degree of eventuelity,i.e. Possibility peo- 
perly corresponds to and accompanies a belief of moderate per- 
manence or intensity;-a greater degree, X¥@ probability, accompanies 
a tolerably strong or permanent belief; and the highest degree of 
eventuality or certainty would correspond to the highest degree 
of belief,also called certainty. It is worth observing that the 


degree or grade of belief associated with certainty and probabili 
often called the feelings of certainty and probability, althou 
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it is not usual to call the degree of belief associated with pos- 
ibility the feeling of possibility. I hope that my intention will 
not be misunderstood in this matter. I do not wish to be quoted 
as assertdne that there are really existent external things in 

the object of a future belief which we call possibility and so on 
and that khmexrgxax they are really and necessarily distinct from 
the mental states with which they are commonly said to be associa® 
ted. I would not wish to make any such statement. But,since it 

is not immediately manifest to introspection just what the things 
or characteristics that we call by these names are,and since 

they are related to belief in some way,although they do not appear 
to be either its antecedents or its consequents,I have classed tha 
temporarily and merely for dialectic purposes as co ncomitants 

of belief. 

Now we speak of the belief as being in some way directed towas 
the vossibility or probability or certainty of the future event 
much as we speak of it as being directed towards the reality or 
truth of a present object,and yet it is by no means evident at 
the first glance precisely what is meant by this direction of the 
belief tow ards these characteristics of the object. Before it wil 
be possible for us to comprehend what it does mean,we will find 
it necessary to know what impossibility, possibility, probability, 
and certainty, are;-whether they are really external characteristig 
of the Objects,capable of being cognized by us in a way analogous 
to the way in which its other characteristics are cognized,or 
whether they are merely mental things,having no existence in any 
sense except in the mind of the thinker,-and if this letter sup- 
position prove true,it will be further necessary to ascertain 
whether certainty be a thing different from the feel ing of cer- 

t ainty,probability from belief,-possibility from doubt, and impos- 
sibility f rom disbelief,-and if they are different,in what their 
difference consists. From which I am led to a conelusion similar 
to that to which I have been led in so meny other instances,-THAT 
THE NATURE OF EVENTUALITY MUST BE UNDERSTOOD BEFORE THE NATURE 

OF BELIEF IN FUTURE OBJECTS WILL BE IN ALL REBPECTS CLEAR, 


And in the last place,it must be admitted that the fu- 
ture existence of the object of belief is in some sense the ob- 
ject of the belief proper,although it cannot be classed as 1d 
One of the concomitants of that belief. Indeed it cannot be said 
to be either a consequent or a comcomitant of the belief,for al- 
though it may be regarded in most cases as following it in time, 
it is no more related to it causally than is the reality of the 
Object of belief,to which it bears a strong resenblance,-and cer- 
tainly that which is not as yet,cannot be a concomitant of that 
which is. Still,I shall consider it here,for it vresents points 


of resemblence to these phenomena which may with some appearance 
Of verisimilitude be styled the concomisants of belief, 
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In what sense then can our present belief in a future object 
be said to be directed towards the future existence of that object 
How can that whigh is strictly future be the present object or 
point,so to speak,towards which a present state is directed ? The 
expression may be metaphorical, but one cannot clear away the dif- 
ficulty merely by saying that the language in which it is couched 
is "metaphorical". If it be a metaphor,what is the literal fact 
thus metaphorically, expressed ? This is another of those numer- 
ous speculative RVs evelopment of which has been the chief object 
of this paper,and its solution is inextricably inv olved in that 
of the nature of representative thinking to which I have already MW 
had occasion to refer. It is manifest that that which does not as 
vyet exist can only be present now in consciousness and be the ob 
Object of a present thought by and through some representative, 
and the determination of the pretise nature of this representa- 
tive and the points in which it differs from non-representative 
ideal presentations is one of those problems which the most san- 
guine sometimes despair of solving. Until,therefore,we know in 
what future and present existence are alike and in what they are 
unlike, and also know how far and in what way a thing strictly 
future can exist now,by proxy as it were,through the instrumenta- 
lity of its representative the idea,-we need not expect to under- 
stand just what is meant by the expression" belief in the future 
existence of x". 


The consequents of beliefs in future objects are traced 
with some ease,but their nature and essential connection with be- 
lief does not appear to vi ew any more readily than did that of 
beliefs in present objects. These consequents are three in number 
as before, ~belief, volition, and emotion. 


‘Belief may itself be a consequent of a belief in a future 
Object in the same sense in which a belief in a future object may 
be the result of a belief in a past or present object,but the 
mere fact that such is the case does not make it any the more easy 
of comprehension. We may posit it as a general law that a belief 
in any future object may serve as the ground of any other belief 
in any Object in which we would believe if the future object first 
mentioned were apprehended as being a present reality instead of 
as being an object of belief and as yet future. In other words, 
the belief appears to render the merely mental representative of 
a real thing as efficacious in its operations uvon the other facts 
of consciousness as the thing itself would be,or at least always 
tends to make it approximate in effectiveness t@ that reality. 
I can readily imagine myself losing my hand by an accident, but the 
picture thus presented has no such powerful effect upon my voli- 


tions and emotions as the same mental victure would have if it wer 


accompanied by a belief that the accident is likely or certain to 
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happen,nor would it in the last case affect me as the reality woul 
do, In some instances this natural order of events appears to be 
reversed,and the anticipated danger whose occurrence is believed 
in awakens more powerful and far-reaching emotions and actions 
than the actual »resence of the danger itself. But this is not the 
rule. The reason for this dynamic power of the belief is not mani- 
fest,and must be develoved by the theory of belief of. which we 

are in search. 


The question as to the relation subsisting between be- 
liefs in future objects and volitions has been much simplified 
by the analysis already given of the several steps concerned in 
volations and semi-volunyary acts,and may be here trea ‘ted much 
more briefly than was found practicable there,although it will be 
necessary to go somewhat more at length in to the xAarvx¢ classi- 
fication of volitions of the non-motor type than was there desir- 
able. 
ist. Can a volition take place that is not preceded by a belid 
in some future object ? That is to. say,-is a state of belief in- 
spired by some ideal representative of a future Rekix act or event 
an essential actual or potential part of the total complex process 
of volition ? And is it in that case a necessar fe the act of Te- 
solution and the motor acts possibly consequent thereupon ? 
and. Can a. belief in a future object occur without involving 
to some extent the processes essential to volition ? That is to 
Say,-are the rudimentary processes eseential to volition essen- 
tieal.algo.to belief.?...._ : 
The first forms of volitions calling for examina- : 
tion are the non-motor volitions,and as I have before pointed out, 
I include under this calss all those acts in which the self is sai 
to exert.its power of directing and guiding the train of ideas, 
and this power again is the chief if not the only agency by means 
of which the self exerts its rational control over the external 
a@tions of the body and even over its own subjective development, 
I have not attempted it will be observed to deliver any theory 
as to the nature of the non-motor volitions. We recognize that 
such acts take place,and that they are in some sense distinct 
from the passive changing of attention. The problem before us is 
this:- Do such acts necessarily imply a belief in future objects 
@¥ or in any future obiect or event ? 


At every moment of conscious existence assoctative sug- 
gestion is busily operative furnishing to the self manifotd pos- 
sible bines in which to direct the activity of attention,and it 
does not appear that the self can exert this selective activity 
except in those cases in which as least a trace, suspicion, outline 


notion,-whatever you please to call xk that elusive, evanescent 
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somekihwx something that immediately precedes the entrance of a 
state within the range of clear and distinct consciousness,-is 
furnished it by associative suggestion. Now in all such cases the 
question arises,-Can the active self put in onveration or endeavord 
put in operation those obscure momenta that result in bringing the 
obscure or dimly apvrended state within the range of distinct 
consciousness,WITHOUT any belief of some Kind in some future objed 
or event ? The problem is an exceedingly difficult one. It turns 
largely vpon our conception of the amount of belief necessary to 
constitute the actual presence of a belief,and upon what we under- 
stand by the mmount of a belief. 
At the moment just pvassed,as I was writing,there occurred to 

me a fleeting,sketchy glimpse of the external appear ance of the 

main building of the Univ. MUST I,before proceedingYy¥ intention- 
ally to the picturing of the numerous rooms it contains and their 
contents,have an actual or potential relief in my ability 60 do 

go 7? I think not. It seems to me that I can set in operation all 
those momenta,whose natures indeed I do not understand,that nor- 
mally would result in that picturing,without having any antecedent 
belief,either actusl or poterntial,in my ultimate success. But 
again,does not the very expression that I have just now uninten- 
tionally used, "that usually would resuit in that picturing", imply 
af usualness ? And does not that in turn imply past experiences 

of similar resort to these agencies with the purpose of gaining 

a Similar end,-or at least with the result,whether sought for or 
not,of gaining such an end? And this seems to be true,even though 
that end be xumextnug something wholly indescribable without de- 
stroying its very mature 2s an end. For if my pnrpose be,say,to 
think in detail the objects to be seen in one of the Chemical 
Laboratories,-although I feel sure that I can intend to think in 
detail those objects without actual doing so,and consequently,al~- | 
though the phrase"think in detail" must here mean to me something | 
not strictly identical with the actual realization of the picture 
in all its complexity,-still,I cannot take that mental correlate 
to the expression” !think iinddetail" and describe it,without in the 
course of desféiption performing that which I but purposed to do, 
and actually thinking it in detail,and the thing is no longer the 
ideal end of a non-motor volition,but is the realized fruition of 
the act itself. If then in such volitions we can always discrim- 
inate with some degree of assurance,although not with the clearness 
attainable in motor volitions,an ideal purpose or end of the non- 
motor act,-an end in some sense thinkable and thinkable in a sense 
not strictly identical with the p icturing act of thought that 
would de stroy its essential and peculiar characteristics as an 
end and reduce it to a result,-and if we can also discriminate 
a conscious resort to SOME means or agency,however obscure to 
introspection,-is it not just to infer that this hidden means or 
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agency is related to an actual or potential belief in its effi- 
ciency to gain the end proposed somewhat as the more definite and 
victurable motor act appears to be related to the belief in its 
efficiency to gain the end proposed? In what is the analogy at 

f ault ? And the revly above given does not appear relevant. For 
when I say that I can picture the objects in the Chemival Labora 


tory without believing in my ability to do. it,is,it not tantamount 
to saying that I can pRKKENEXIN endeavoriv¢g to picture them withow 


believing in my power to do 4% CORRECTLY,i.e. in such 3 way as to 
truly represent them as they are or as they will be or have been ? 
his is manifestly no longer a belief in the mental act of pic- 
turing as such,but in Sertain other future or past experiences 
involvinzg that most puzzling of all problems,-that 2s to the 
nature of represent img thinking. But this is not the point at 


igsue. It is this. Canl TRY to picture without an actual or poten 


tial belief that my trying, 1.e.my resorting to those mysterious 
agencies whose nature I do not understand,will really result in 
a picture or series of pictures embracing the esential features 


cont ained in the outline sketch that serves as the end,PLUS numer 


ous details not therein contained ? | 

As I have above said,the answer to this question will turn 
largely upon of the nature of “hat we term variations in. the a- 
mount of belief,and what amount must be present to constitute 
the presence of an actual belief to conséiousness. Although I 
have claimed that what we call variations in the intensity of be- 
liefs are chiefly variations in perman cy,dependant upon the na- 
ture of the "tokens" or occasioning causes of belief presented to 
consciousness by the senses,or by memory,or by the cons#tructive 
imagination,or by several of these agencies acting together,-I 


have also claimed that belief does admit of variations in volumin- 


ousness or massiveness,which is closely akin to that which in the 
case of the sensatio ns we call intensity. I am of the opinion 
that what are commonly called strong beliefs are poth voluminous 
and permanent,-hold undisputed supremacy in consciousness, -while 
weak beliefs may either be wanting in voluminousness, or their 


supremacy may,by reason of the determingate character of the sRaxk 


special state of consciousness in which they occur,be questioned 
and contested by the presentation of conditions that would beget 
different and inconsistent beliefs. 

There can be no doubt that acts of non-motor volition 


may take place without there being present either in an actual or 


potential form any definite or strong belief in the ability of 
the self to realize the end proposed. We have often an elusive 
consciousness of the subconscious presence of a name or event 
which we wish to rememberj-we consciously and deliberately set 
in motion all the agencies appropriate to the capture and recover 


of a runaway memory,but we do not necessarily feel any assurance 
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that this memory will be arrested thereby. Thus an assured belief 
or certainty does not seem to be necessary to the verformance 
of acts of non-motor volition. But,on the other hand,the very 
fact that these agencies,whatever their true character,are appro- 
oriate to the end in view,does argue 2 reference to experience 
quite analogous to those references to experience of which I have 
spoken as usually discoverable in the case of beliefs in future 
Oobjects,and there seems to be good ground for the supposition that 
in all such cases there is present SOMETHING kindred in nature to 
those beliefs that enter clearly into the composition of ordinary 
consciousness, and differing from that belief perhaps only #¥@ in 
voluminousness. m 

But it is needless to say that introvsection carmot finally 
set the auestion at rest. At best it can but give uncertain and 
contesteble evidence upon points so obscure and offering such mant 
fold difficulties to the instropsective observer. The conelusion 
to which this inquiry seems to lead me may be thus expressed:- 

ist. In non-motor volitions one can trace an endsa conscious 
act of indeterminate character,and a result. These may be severaly 
denoted by the symbols @, Xs, Geand the completed act may be ex- 
pressed by the formula’e-x-e. Adopting this as the standard of 
comparison as we did in the case of the motor volitions,we find 
that there are other acts both more simple and more complex that 
bear constant relations to it. In the more simple forms the act x 
is wanting and the attention passes from one g¥ to another of the 
Objects furnished by associative sugsestion without the conscious 
self taking part in the act. This is commonly called spontaneous 
Or non-voluntary attention, and may be repre sentec by some such 
forma as this:- 

Sa-arc~c"d-d-etc. 


Then again we may have more complicated forms in which the act 
x is distinctly selective:- a 

: Cc -Z. -c 
ad 


And again any of these forms may be complicated with any of the 
others, thus giving rise to exceedingly complex processes. Such 
a complication might be represented thus:- | 
ecéetAa-@-eninx-hj-tx-j-hlr io k-x-k-eteo. In which the acti- 
vity of attention is partly voluntary and partly non-voluntary. 


II. Now in the non-voluntary form nothing in the least resem- 
bling belief is tuxkhexieask discoverable,-in the voluntary forms 
it seems probable that there is present a state in an a ctual or 


potential form,which from the analogy of motor volitions,might 
be conceived as capable of representation by the symbol be, 
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i.e. a belief that the act will result in e. But as a rule no such 
state actually occurs,and in numerous instances the act occurs 
without its being even potentially present,-vyet there always seems 
to be present SOME notion of the appropriateness of x for the pro- 
duction of ¥ e ,and hence:- 

WITHOUT A TRUE THEORY OF THE NATURE OF NON-MTOOR VOLITIONS, AS 
WELL AS OF BELIEF,WE CANNOT TELL WHETHER BELIEF IS OR IS NOT ONE 
OF THE NECESSARY ANTECEDENTS OF SUCH VOLITIONS., 


The case of the motor volitions is quite analogous to the 
of the non-motor. Motor actiona involving no ideal elements in- 
volve no actual belief,and it is not necessary to their occurrence 
that potential belief should be present. But in motor volitions, 
that is in motor actions in which ideal artecederts precede the 
act proper,the case is quite different. Whenever an ideal appre- 
hension of an ideal motor act or series of acts appears as an ante 
cedent of a resolution to carry that act or series of acts into 
execution,we find that the ideal act or series of acts,-which I 
shall hereafter for brevity's sake speak of as the idealaction, - 
are abprehended as or are believed to be appropriate to the gainxge 
ing-of the aim desired. It is true here,as in non-motor volitions, 
that a settled and well defined conviction to that effect is not 
necessary to the resolution. We know that the state in question 
may vary from certainty through the several grades of belief and 
Opinion down to a state that can hardly be called belief proper 
but may be styled “an apprehension of the appropriateness of the 
motor action in question to the attainment of the end desired! 
Whether this epnorehension is merely a very weak form of belief, 

OF or is a state essentially distinct from belief,we cannot tell 
without a theoretical knowledge of the processes involved in voli- 
tion as well as of those involved in belief. 

It is probable that there is no form of belief in which the 
elements of volition,if they may be so termed,play a part so eas- 
iiy recognized as in beliefs in future Objects of our own personal 
experience. In many cases it seems evident to introppection that 
nascent motor actions form no inconsiderable part of the total 
mental state in which the belief occurs. Such »are,in particular, 
those anticivations in which the event believed in is anvrehended 
as about to happen in the near future,and in which the person be- 
lieving is himself the actor,or one of the actors. In the atti- 
tude of anticipation that fills the mind of the catcher as he 
stands behind the bat watching for the ball that the pitcher is 
just poising for the throw, there is no doubt thet nascent motor 
volitions take a very prominent Place. When the object anticivated 
is temporally more remote,the motor element does not appear so 
clearly to introspection, but it would be rash to deny that it may 


be present and even that it may constitute the characteristic part 
of the state. But when one comes to beliefs in future events of 
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which the,conceives himself to be only a passive spectator,I do 
not think that one can detect any nascent motor volitions as form- 
ing any part of the total state of belief. We must therefore set 
aside the hypothesis that nascent motor volitions recognizable as 
such constitute any considerable part of beliefs in future objects 
for these beliefs in which no traceable of motor action is disco- 
verable,are quite as characteristic beliefs as those in which it 
does play an important vart. And vice versa,the mental states in 
which elemertary motor actions are present in a nascent form are 
frequently quite disconnected w any belief. But this does not 
necessa rily set asyde the hypothesis that both motor acts and 
beliefs may con‘ain as their essantial elements the very seme pro- 
cesses,even though these processes are not themselves either be- 
liefs or motor acts per ge, But,this is a question that does not 
come within the scope of these "Prolegomena",and I therefore pass 
it by for the present with this cursory mention, 

The relations of beliefs in future Objects to volitions may 
be thus expressed:- 

I.fn the great majority of all conscious non-motor and 
motor volitions,a potential belief appears as a step of the total 
process,and the changing of this belief into disbelief or belief 
in the contrary,tends to reverse the resulting action,which goes 
to show that belief is AN ANTECEDENT NECESSARY TO THE OCCURRENCE 
OF VOLITIONS, -BUT 

II. In a very large number of volitions no actual or 
potential belief is discoverable, although in all such cases there 
appears to be a wavering between beliefs in different objects,or 
else the state of mind seems to he indeterminate with respect to 
belief or disbelief,all which is not inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis that some very low grade of belief was present and determid 
ned the action,- 

BUT 


finally answered by these conflicting considerations, and therefore 
that the NATURE OF VOLITION, BOTH NON-MOTOR AND MOTOR,MUST BE UNDR- 
STOOD,AND ALL THE MOMENTA ENTERING INTO ITS CUuMMUE QM OPERATION 
TERMINE THE 


The relation of beliefs in future objects to the emotions 
is also very like that of beliefs in present objects,and may be 
considered under the same headings:- 

1st. Whether a belief in a future Object is a necessary con- 
dition to the awakening of an emotion by that future Object. 

2nd. Whether an emotion is the necessary consequent of every 
such belief. 

3rd. Whether belief is itself essentially an emotion. 
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A general congruerce can be traced between the presence of 
the belief and the occurrence of the emotion,much as a sinia&ar 
congruence can be made out in the case of the volitions.In general 
when an ideal object now present in consciousness is believed to 
represent in all essential details some future event,it has a dy- 
namic power over the emotions which it does not normally appear 
to possess when it is recognized only as a mental picture and is 
not thus referred to a future reality. And if for any reason 2 
belief thus present be destroyed and its contrary substituted, 
that is to say,a belief in its contrary substituted, the emotion 
that was originally inspired by the belief at once passes away 
and is replaced by another emotion appropriate to the new object. 
But, this general relation does not seem® to be at all necessary. 
It is not at all uncommon to find a person overcome with a strong 
emotion that has been inspired merely by the apprehension of some- 
thing as pogsible,without there being any corresponding belief 
present to account for it. It is worth observing also that the 
emotion inspired by a belief seems to bear some relation to the 
intensity, (using that word in its current acceptation as applied 
to belief),of the belief,and the intensity again sems to bear a 
relation to the eventuality of the future object, although that 
relation is by no means constant or uniform. In most pbersons and 
especially in those of a nrac tical turn of mind,the degree of 
fear, vleasure, hope,etc,insvired by a belief in a future object, 

is to some extent proportional to the strength of the belief,and 
it in turn is proportional to the probability of the event. But 
in the case of persons of an emotional temperament with a defec- 
tive grasp of affairs,the mere apprehension of a future event as 
in the slightest degree possible inspires emotions almost as in- 
tense as those that would be inspired by the apprehension of the 
danger as imminent by a person of a more tempderate and well bal- 
an-ced turn of mind. I have already spoken of such phenomena on 
page 65. An equally curious fact and one for which I know of 
no adequate explanation,is the relation that undoubtedly exists be 
tween the remoteness of the event believ d in and the emotions 
which it inspires. The most striking of all instances is found in 
our belief in death,and the relatively slight emotion one feels 
in the contemplation of the certainty of his own death,if only 
it be apprehended as still quite remote. The degree of emotion © 
which the contemplation of death inspires in one varies greatly 
in individuals,but in ail there is this relation between the de- 
gree of the emotion and the nearness of the apprehended event. 

It is also true that the mere apprehension of the idea of an Arr 
affecting event or incident inspires some degree of emotion, even 
if no belief be present at all. The pleasures of revreie are well 
enough known,and yet there can scarcely be in such states any trae 


of belief. We read stories and are affected sometimes ever to teas 
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by the purely imaginary scenes through which the author leads us. 
In all these the emotion seems to be independent of the belief. 
But on the other hand when the belief is present the emotion is 
I think usually appreciably affected by the awareness that the 
Objects are really true,and is much strengthened by ite 

The first question then may be answered by saying that belief 
in a future object is not a ne cessary condition to the awakening 
of an emotion by that object,but that it is a condition favoring 
the occurrence of the emotion,and will,other things being equal, 
‘intensify the emotion produced by the apprehension of an event ag 
future and possible in a manner proportional to its intensity. 

The se cond xguextkak question,whether an emotion is the 
necessary consecuence of every such belief,may te answered promnt- 
ly in the negative. It is self-evident that the emotion inspired 
is not dependent upon the presence of a belief in the ultimate 
occurrence of the event. Some event are not from their nature 
suited to the production of an emotion,and no amount of belief can 
avail to extrect emotion from such intrinsically uninteresting 
events. | 

The third question is one slosely connected with that just 
preceding,and I have introduced it here more because it was sug- 
gested by it than beceuse it properly belongs here. Is belief it- 
self an emotion,orfrather,to be quite accurate in statement,is 
belief in future objects itself essentially an emotion ? It is t @B 
thus related to the question as to the emotions inspired by belie® 
in future Objects,because if we hold that velief is itself essen- 
tially an emotion,we may be led to claim that the belief with 
which an event apprehended as future is regarded and the emotions 
it inspires are not to be discriminated in treatment,-just as we 
may hold that if belief is essentially identical in structure 
with volitions we have no right to sever the belief from the vo- 
lition and treat it as an independent fact.Still it is very plain 
that these are questions that properly belong to the theory of vok 
tion and as I have already said in my disctission of beliefs in 
present objects as much as I can well say here,I may drop them 
with this cursory mention. 


Among the conditions concerned in the production of emo- 
tions with reference to events apprehended as future we may there- 
fore include:- , 

ist. The presentation of an object approptiate to the produc- 
tion of the emotion, and 

end, The presence of a belief of some degree of strength in tk 
future occurrence of the event in question. 

Of these conditions the first is necessary,and the se- 


cond, although not necessary,has an appreciable effect in facilita® 
ting the operation of the first and in enhancing the intensity 
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of the emotion. And furthermore there appears to be some rude but 
discoverable relation between the intensity of the pelief and 
the emotion, BUT 

Since the overation of the object in the production of the 
emotion is not evident,the nature of this facilitation exe rted 
by the belief vyon the total operation is entirely incomprehensi-~ 
ble,and to all appearance must remain so UNTIL THE NATURE OF THE 
ANTECEDENTS OF EMOTIONS AND THE MECHAINC OF THEOR OPERATION IS 
THOROUGHLY UNDERSTOOD. 

I have alre ady alluded to the familaar fact that our beliefs 
as to that which is to happen are largely affected by our desiresp 
or at least are commonly regarded as being so affected. That the 
presence of a strong desire that such or such an event shtuld take 
place is a condition favoring the development of the belief that 
that evernt will really take place,seems to me indisputable, but 
I do not feel by any means as sure that the desire acts directly 
tipon the belief and ppoduces it by some virtue of its own. It may 
be that the effect is produced by the indirect agency of the det 
sire in favoring the selection and presentation to consciousness 
of those tokens that K tend to the production of the belief that 
will prove most acceptable to the mind,to the relative exclusion 
of others. Many facts seem to favor this view. When we are com- 
pelled to consider the possibility of some great calamity over- 
taking us,everyone feels in himself a strong tendency to allow 
his mind to dwell upon the evidence that does to show that the 
danger is to pass away,and feels a correspondingly strong disin- 
clination to give a hearing to facts that seem to show the immin- 
ent character of the danger.eThe same principle operates in the 
formation of our systems of vhilosophy,and it is the part of com- 
mon caution for us to scrutinize with more than common care those 
principles in which we take the greatest pleasure,to see that we 
have not unduly exaggerated the importance of the grounds upon 
which they rest. But to understand the true bearing of the desires 
upon the beliefs,we must understand also,if this view of the case 
be correct,the conditions under which beliefs are developed, and 
with a thorough comprehension of their genesis we will be better 
able to understand the mechanic of the overation of the desires 
upon them. 


The summary of the positive results that I believelI Nave 
gained will be of interest before proceeding to the next'chapter. 


The belief proper considered as a constituent part of a preset 
consciousness does not di’ ffer to introspection from the beliefs 
whose objects are also said to be present. The object of the belid 
is an ideal mental presentation,always including two or more steps 
this ideal presentation is said to"represent" a future thing; 
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the nature of this representation can not be satisfactorily made 
out by mere introspection; the immediate occasion of the belief 

is either some object directly vresented to consciousness, which 

is recognized as having beet” in the past the necessary antece- 
dent of the object believed in,or else it is an ideal presentation 
of some other present past or “uture object or event which also 
must be believed before it can serve as the occasion of another 
belief; no reason can be assigned for this causal relation; some- 
times the occasion of the belief is so implicated in the total 
State of consciousness that it is no longer rec ognized as being hh 
mmpkizuked present and the belief appears to be uncaused; doubt as 
to the occurrence of a future event appears to be caused by the 
presentation to consciousness of several distinct grounds of be- 
lief,or of one mmgx ambiguous ground,and consequently it seems 
likely that doubt i8 here,as in the case of present doubts,or 

more properly of doubts in present objects,a state of conflict of 
beliefs; acts of judgment can take place with reference to future 
time without there being any trace of belief discoverable;every fw 
future belief is probably accompanied by an actual or potential 
judgment; but a more perfect Knowledge of the nature of belief may 
reverse these tentative conslusions; belief in future objects may 
be revresented and thought aa being directed towards the truth of 
the ideal sequence that is thought as representative of the future 
event,or as being directed towards the future existence or pre- 
sent probability or possibility or certainty of the event in ques- 
tion,and between the latter characteristics and the intensity of 
the belief there appears to be some relation,but neither the na- 
ture of truth, existence, possibility, probability,or certainty,nor 
the character of the relation existing between the three latter 
characteristics ard the belief,is discoverable by mere introspec- 
tion; belief,in an actual,potential or latent form,appears to be 
emong the antecedents necessary to the occurrence of conscious 
volition,but the existence of the latter in those forms of voli- 
tion in which introspection reveals no actual or potential belief 
is by no means certain and can scarcely be made so without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mechanic of volition; belief in a future ob’ 
object is not necessary to enable the object apprehended as fu- 
ture to produce an emotion,but when present greatly facilitates 
and increases the effect of the mmmkxan momenta producing the emo- 
tion in measure proportional to its own intensity and the nearness 
of the event apprehended; the emotions apparently affect the be- 
lief by their operation upon the factors concerned in the produc- 
tion of belief. 

I shall not institute a searching inquiry into the phenomena 

of present and future beliefs taken in conjunction just now, but 
will have occasion to do so before concluding this paper. 
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Iv. BELIEFS IN CONCRETE,PAST OBJECTS 
OF OUR OWN EXPERIENCE. 


Under this caption I shall consider those objects that aP 
usually said to be remembered, and consequently the chapter might 
almost as well be entitles" The Phenomena of Memory". It is evi- 
dent that although in a certain sense all the objects of thought @ 
are given by memory,in so far as they are composed of elements 
which have at some time or other figured in our past experience, 
there is a certain class of objects which we ordinarily recognize 
as being in an especial sense given by memory, and these,we say, 
fepresent" things that heve been put are no longer real. Every 
guch memory can be expressed by the formula, "I remember x",and ths 
again always admits of being transformed into, "I believe that x 
once really happened, and that I was then c ognezant of it". Thus 
it appears that beliefs in past objects of our own experience 
practically include# all cases of memory. By"practically include" 
I mean that the belief is always either actual or potential in 
every such case, and that without the belief the memory disappears 
But there still remains a very large number of beliefs in past ob- 
jects that never came within the range of our own experience, 
which present many points of resemblance to those that did so 
come within its range,although they cannot be said to be rememn- 
pered. Such beliefs will come up for consideration when examin- 
ing beliefs in objects of the experience of other persons. 


The belief proper does not differ essentially from the 
beliefs which I have considered in *he two preceding chapters. 
It is a fugitive state that cannot be observed without great difff 
culty and uncertainty; it is almost wholly wanting in those clear- 
ly marked peculiarities that betray themselves to introspection 
in the case of the sensations, and consequently its points of resem 
blance and difference with reference to other states can be but 
doubtfully discerned. Its opposite also is not disbelief but doubt 
and the doubt which £¢dY¥ we feel with reference to this or that 
Object of memory does not differ,so far as we are able to judge 
from the introsvective point of view,from that felt about objects 
of present or f uture beliefs.. 

The object of the belief also bears a marked resemblance to 
the objects of the other forms of belief. It is invariably complex 
in character. I have shown tht the object of a present belief al- 
ways appears as a vector act of some kind; and the same was shown 
of the present object of a future pelief,except that the mental 
transition presents itself not so much as a transition necessarily 
contained in the object of the belief as ina reference of that 
object to some future time. The same is true of beliefs in past 


Objects. The object of such a belief is always a mental representa 
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tiong of some past event,but it is always and necessarily refer- 
red to past time,and that reference implies a transition of some 
kind from this representative of past time to the especial and 
determinate thing that is in this instance remembered as having 0¢ 
curred in past time,or vice versa,the transition may be in the 746 
reverse direction from the object remembered to the time in which 
it is recollected to have occurred. When for example I remember 
having done so and so yesterday,the thing I recollect doing does 
not present itself to me in 7#Ké and of itself alone, but I neces- 
sarily in some way think of yesterday as being a determinate por- 
tion of past time not to be confused with other portions of past 
time,and mentally refer the act or event contemplated to that por- 
tion of past time afxpastxkime and not to any other. it is tree 
that there is no such definite and concluded picture of yesterday 
included in the total presentation es that of the act or event, 
which ig usually from its very nature something that can be easily 
pictured, but it is not the less true that yesterday is to my con- 
sciousness a conception that can be thought in some way and that 
can in some sense be distinguished from other times. When the time 
mentioned is not as well defined to my thought as yesterday is lile 
ly to be,it may be more difficfut to discover by introspection 
and to isolate under attention that determinate portion of the 
total content of sonsciousness that presents to me the time as dis 
tinguished from the act or event referred to it,but that there 

is present some such element in the total state seems more than 
probable to anyone who is willing to admit that concepts do in 
some sense and in a true sense form a constituent portion of con 
sciousness. And even those who are unwilling to admit so much 
will not deny that we do think the object as belonging in some 
ill-defined way to past time,and would readily detect and resent 
any confusion between them. Without some notion of past time 

no memory can exist,although it is not necessary,to establish 

that fact,to sh ow in all detail the precise manner in wh ten 

that notion of pest time is presented to the mind. 

We have therefore in every memory at least two factors that 
admit of comparatively easy discrimination. First,there is the xXot 
ideal sequence,in which the thought Passes from the thing remem- 
bered to its accompanyiing circumstances,or vice versa,from an 
ill-defined notion of past time to this or that event or et "ta 
past time,and,second,the belief that the present Object represents 
truly in all essential respects some real past event or act. So 
¥ far these beliefs are quite analogous to beliefs in future obje¢ 
for there also we had an ideal sequence of a similar character 
accompanied by a belief that it represented some real future evens 
But it is by no means as easy to say off hand whether there is or 
is not in beliefs in past events any third element corresponding 
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to the cause or ground that was discernable in the former case. 
And the problem as to the nature of representative thinking »vre- 
sents here the same difficulties that it presented there. For if 
there is now present absolutely nothing except the representative 
iomage,what do we mean when we say that it is a representative 
image ? One can understand quite easily how it is possible to 
discriminate the original from the representation when one has 
poth the original and the representation to compare, but when, by 
hypothesis,there is and can be but the one,how are they discrimin- 
ated ? How can one thing be discriminated from mother that is 

not now here to be discriminated from it ? And if it is here to 

be discriminated from it,in what way can it be here except by 
representation ? And if so,have we not the same questions to ask 
about that representation and so on ad infinitum ? This is a para- 
dox which no one has as yet cleared up,and which many have affirmd 
to be absolutely arreducible. Whether it be irreducible or not 
time will show, but we must in the interim admit that until it is 
satisfactorily disposed of there can never be any final disposi- 
tion made of the problem as to the nature of belief,for they are 
inextricably intertwined. 


Dismissing this question as un answerable by any of the 
means at my disposal,I am confromyged with that which deals with 
the antecedents of beliefs in past objects. And th is presents 
difficulties mush greater than those I met with in investigating 
its analogous problems in the cases of beliefs in future and Rask 
present objects. The antecedents of beliefs in future and present 
objects can be in many inatances determined directly by introspech 
tion,and in those cases in which it is not possible to use direct 
Observation it is very often possible to emplgy experimantal me- 
thods that give even more satisfactory results. But in memories 
it is not usually vossible to determine the reason why the mental 
Object is accepted as truly a representative of a past reality 
py either of these mehhods. We cannot tell why we believe it if we 
ask ourselves the question. At this moment I remember distinctly 
what I did this morning,and am firmly persuaded that the mantal 
pictures that now represent to me those events,are true representa 
tives of them and rot merely the figments of fancy. But I cannot 
tell why I am so sure of it. Nor is it possible to use experigment 
40 ascertain that which observation does not reveal. I can ask 
m yself sundry duestions tending to discredit the testimony of 
consciousness in the matter,such as "How can I know that I am 
not deceiving myself and that this is not really a dream?" "¥ 
"I have made similar mistakes before and may be doing so again, 
for I cannot give any good reason for my assurance that I am hot 


deveiving myself". And by such means I may succeed tin creating a 
little temporary disquiet,and in awakening a consciousness 
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that there is here something mysterious,calling for an answer, but 
I am absolutely incapable of really affecting the belief,and a 
Slight glance at the memory itself is all that is needed to lay 
the ghosts of doubts that I have been trying to raise. No,it is q@ 
quite impossible,under all ordinary circumstances,to awaken any 
real doubt about the representative character of any mental object 
purporting to be the present representative of some past reality, 
by tamvering with its immediate antecedents,and consequently one 
cannot in this wey learn which of these antecedents were really 
necessary to its occurrence. 

At the game time it does seem probable that there are "tokens" 
marks" connected with such presentations by which they are known 
40 be representatives of past events.I have shown that in future 
beliefs we are sometimes able to give the precise reason for «a 
given belief,while at other times the reason is to be found only 
after considerable reflection,and at others yet is not to be dis- 
covered at all,and have drawn the inference that in these other 
ceses the true antecedents ot the belief are so implicated in othe 
elenents tnat they cannot be discovered by mere introspection. 

And in the case of belief in present objects,l showed that every 
such belief igs referrible to the actual or apparent perception 

or apprehension in the object in question of those traits towards 
which the belief is directed,or of some "tokens" formerly associa- 
ted with those traits. In memories we cannot point to any definite 
characteristics that can be distinguished in occurrence as bear~ 
ing to the belief the relation of necessary antecedent, but, by 

@ similar process of reasoning,we are Ted to suspect that there 
are such characteristics so implicated in the total complex that 
they cannot be individually discriminated. In drawing that conclu- 
sion I am it is true diverging somewhat from the narrow line to 
which I had sesolved to confine myself,but the error is so slight 
and one is so naturally led into it by the facts that I think I 
may be pardoned for falling into it. These facts are as follows:- 

Ordinarily,the present mental object in which we know the re- 
ality that is past,is directly and unhesitatingly known to be 
what it is,-a representative of that which is gone. But this re- 
cognition is not always infjllibly accurate. Sometimes we directly 
and unhesitatingly recognize as a memory something that is not 
a memory but a fancy or a dream, Sometimes we feel great uncer- 
tainty whether this or that subjective presentation is or is not 
representative. And sometimes,although rarely,we fail to recog- 
nize the representative character of a presentation and mistake it 
for a genuine production of the constructive imagination. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary illustration of this phenomenon is to be 
found in theZunconscious memory" by whose aid some of our sapient 
politicians are enabled to perpetrate flights of eloquence qui te 
foreign to the creeping commonplace of their daily life. These 
errors of memory tend to show that,through some abnormal altera- 
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tion or distartion of the mental picture,the usual tokens by, the 
subjective presentation is known to be representative are absent 
or that their place is taken by counterfeit tokens # begetting an 
unfounded belief. In some instances we are able to detect some of 
the factors concerned in the production of belief, although we are 
never able to see by direct observation the manner in which they 
are concerned in producing it. Some months ago as I was thinking 
over the coméng dey and pkaxxkgg planning what I should do,I thous 
that I would go to the Rooms of the Historical Society of Peina. 
40 look up some facts in which I was interested, and at the moment 
that the thought occurred to me I remembered that the last time 
I had been there I had had a conversation with a friend 61 iiine,~ 
a conversation of a very surprising nature, and as I thought of it 
I felt additional surprise that I had thought so little of it as 
never to nave replied to the proposition thereig# contained. I trid 
to recall the circumstances under which the matter came up,-and 
then there flashed across my mind a faint confused consciousness 
of bed, blankets, drowsiness, and general discomfort, and I instantly 
became aware that what I had mistaken for a recollection of an 
2actual occurrence was in reality a recollection of a dream, 
When I had that dream I could not tell,but. I have no doubt at all 
that this wes the true genesis of that very astonishing conversa- 
tion. The circumstance attracted my attention at the time. So 
far as I was able to thudge,the hallucination must have pasted 
three or four seconds,-perhapns longer. In this case it was evidey 
ly a change in the setting of the picture that occasioned a change 
in the belief. And aryone that hes built air-castles,~-and who has 
not,?- knows well that any circumstance or group of circumstances 
upon which he has dwelt much in all their details,and which he has 
imagined in context with his daily life or a definite vortion of 
it,tends to assume a quasi-reality that may at times deceive, Espeé 
cially is this true in those cases in which the fancy has had a 
background of genuine memories upon which to paint the fictitious 
occurrences. An evisode that might have been very dramatic,heroic, 
romantic,or what not,IF only this or that,-these or those,features 
had been Other than they were,-such an episode tends to assume in 
memory a slightly aitered guise,and the fictitious elements tend 
to assume the guise of genuine memories, ‘there can be no doubt 
that the setting or the picture plays no unimportant part in the 
production of the meanory-feeling,which,as I have said,even though 
it be not identical with belief,is so very closely connected with 
it as to be in the vast majority of cases interchangeable with 
it. 

Another factor that appears to be concerned in the production 
of a belief is the intrinsic definiteness of the mental presenta- 
tion. Things that have come within the range of our owne experience 
are commonly possessed of a definiteness and distinctness in point 
of betail that is not presented by other objects. Probably it is 
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partly due to this fact that long reflection upon an event that 
never came within the range of our own experience put is presented 
by the constructive imagination alone,tends to give the picture a 
vivacity and reality that may end in producing. almost the same 
effect as a memory. When first the idea is suggested to one,it is 
in ovtline and all the ménor details are shrouded in obscurity. 
Little by little,as the narrator proceeds with his description 

or as the thinker surveys his own production,the dimness begins to 
clear away,-one detail after another comes out into distinct. re- 
lief,-and finally one feels almost as if he had been himself pre- 
sent. I have had my attention especially called to this fact. Te» 
cently while working over the early records of Burlington Co Ned. 
Persons, places,and events,that were to me two years ago scarcely 
m ore than nemes,and figured in my thoughts as vague and lifeless 
abstractions,have become invested with a lifelike reality that in 
some instances almost counterfiets the semblance of a memory. But 
that result has been brought about,as I am very clearly aware,by b 
the progressive accumulation of definite facts,gleaned one by one 
from old wills, deeds, surveys, Court records,Meeting records, and whb 
whatnot,which I have been consciously endeavoring to put in living 
relations with each other and with the places in which,and the 
times at which, they occurred,much as one endeavors to put together 
the pieces of a map-puzzle. 

The third and Last ractor that I have been able to discriminate 
is the subjectivevesg vividness of the ideal presentation. It seems 
likely that,other things being equal, things that we have ourselves 
experienced are in their recurrence more vivid than things that 
we know only through the constructive imagination. But one should 
note that this is true only when other things are equal,and it 
ig by no means easy,-if indeed it is at all possible,= to deter- 
mine what the other conditions are. I do not feel incliried to lay 
much weight upon this intrinsic vividness. I am very sure that c 

some historical events upon which I have thought much and long, and 
which I have frequently endeavored to realize in all their definite 
ness of detail,now present themselves to me in thought with much 
greater and more impressive vividness thah many events of my own 
experience. And yet I have no more tendency to believe that I 
witnessed the former than I have to disbelieve that I. witnessed 
the latter. If the intrinsic vividness of the ideal presentation 

be one of the momenta concerned in the production of belief,it is 
in my opinion one of subordinate importance. 

But I must admit that these three factors have been discovered 
not by mere introppection, but by a process of reasoning and com- 
parison of cases. Noe is it possible as a rule to show that the 
belief actually present is due to any one or even to any x¢@yf two or 
to all three of them. When I remember that I did or witnessed this 
or that,I may and usually do feel very certain indeed that the 


thing really occurred and that I did or witnessed it,~and I may 
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feel the most absolute assurance that the present picture is a true 
representation of that past event,but I cannot teil oy any amount 
of consideration WHY I em go mamm sure. Even after I have uncovered 
these three factors I find it no more easy to refer my certainty 

to their operation than to discover ths cause unassisted by any 
Clues. Nor con I experimentally verify my conelusions. I cannot 
take my recollection of this or that event and so alter its con- 
text or its intrinsic definiteness or vividness =s to affect the 
belief. And if I endeavor to imagine a context such as to destroy 
my conviction that this ideal presentation is a true memory,I can 
never be sure,such is my ignorance of its true character,that I am 
not at the game time wilfully 2ltering the character of the Bemory 
itself. And as for intrinsic definiteness and vividness,we all 
know that they are not essential to the memory character of the 
presentation,for who has not been aware of indisputable memories 
that were so indistinct and shadowy as to all but escape observa- 
tion ? 

Some have attributed the presence of the belief to the fact th 
the memory is an exact reproduction of the original objective pre- 
sentation. From this point of view there is no difficulty in ac- 
counting he belief in the past existence of an event, known 
only by a represerntation,if we can account for our pelief in its 
present existence when actually perceived,for,the representation 
being an exact copy of the presentation,it is natural to suppose 
that it will beget a belief in the past existence of that which 
it wkkk portrays precisely as its original begets a belief in its 
present existence. This sounds plausible,but upon closer examin- 
ation it presents some difficult ies. For in what respect is the 
representation an exact copy of the presentation. So far from being 
"an exact copy" it differs widely and essentially from the presen- 
tation,and the features in which it differs are the very features 
necessary to the production or a peiief in the presence and existew 
of the object perceived. There is that about the chair I see before 
me that forbids me to suppose it aught but a real chair. But now 
that I shut my eyes and remember what I have just seen,that is no 
longer present. If there are in the objects directly perceived, xtxak 
traits, characteristics, elements,call them what you will, that, being 
KX themseives directly present to consciousness,cause the emergene 
of a belief in the present existence of the object perceived,- 
whatever one may mean by that,-it is evident that in any other men- 
tal state either those same traits, characteristics,elements are 
present,-and in that case they should occasion a belief in the pre 
sent existence of the object,-or else they are not present,-and 
in that case it is diffichlt to see what they can have to do with 
the production of a belief in the past existence of anything.But 


iff one reply that,although the actual characteristics by which the 
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present existence of the object was known are not presented, still 
copies or reproductions of them are presented, by which the total 
representation is known to be a true representation, then,it seems 
to me,that the question is asfar from solution as ever. For how 

are these representations known to be representations ? That id the 
very point at issue. And if they are not themselves known to be 
representations, how do they enable the mind to know that the ber 
lance of the total presentation is itself a representation ? Thus, 
even admitting the question of fact,the theory does not make the 
matter any the more intelligible,and the fact itself is by no means 
indisputable. For it certainly appears that in multitudes of txskx 
instances the memory is anything but an exact copy of the event 
which it purports to represent,and not IRKKRUMEQUEXHKXY iii requent- 
ly the deliberate forecasts of a weli trained mind are more accu- 
rate than the recollections of an ill-trained mind. We often find 
that our own memories are grossly inaccurate,and yet the discovery 
does not at all tend to shake our conviction that the grossly in- 
accurate memory is,taken as a whole,a memory for all that. And i% 
must also be admitted that the exact copy theory affords absolute- 
ly no explanation of the problem presented by representative think- 
ing. Objects seen in in a mirror afford a very apt illustration 

of the fallacy of this reasoning. How do we know that the objects 
seen in a mirror are only revresenaatives of real things and not 
themselves real things ? The "exact copy" theory would reply, "There 
can be no manner of diffichlty about that. The objects seen in 

the mitror are exact copies of the real things seen under other 
circumstances. Now when these objects are themselves seen,they are 
directly and instinctively recognized as being real things. The 
object seen in the mirror is an exact copy of a real thing, and 
therefore it is immediately recognized as being what it is in truth 
a representative of the real thingd." But it is very evident that 
unless the object seen in the mirror present SOME characteristics 
py which to be differentiated from the real thing,we are totaily 
unable to tell the difference between the copy and the reality. If 
the frame of the mirror is cunningly concealed,and the light fallixr 
upon it so faint that little or no reflection is perceptible,and if 
the object seerfin it is not immediately recognized as a dupliacte 
of an object recently seen in a position relatively different from 
that in which the object now seen lies with respect to the beholder 
without that change of position being made comprehensibée by some 
change in WXe¢¢/ his own position,-then the object seen in the 
mirror is absolutely indistinguishable from the real thing which 

it represents. In other words the degree to which we appear capable 
of discriminating the representative from the representated in thee 
cases,does not seem to be proportional to the perfection of the 
copy, but, quite the contrary,it is absolutely conditioned upon the 


presentation by the copy of some points of difference from the ori- 
ginal things,and in aerauit of such points of difference the dis- 
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crimination becomes impossible. Applying the same modes of reason- 
ing to other things,i.e. to other modes of representation, it be- 
comes evident that it is not in the points of resemblance found 
between the memory and the original experience that the recognition 
of its character is based,but upon the points of difference,and the 
discovery of those points of difference will give us the true ante- 
cedents of such beliefs,of which we are in search.Provided of cour® 
that this reasoning is applicable to the case in point and that 

the analogy is a fair one. 


The relations of beliefs in past objects and their ante- 
cedents,so far as ascertainable at the present stage of the inquiry 
may be expressed as follows:- 

IIl.i.e Certain deliverances of associative suggestion are calld 
MEMORIES, and are instinctively distinguished from its other deli- 
verances,whether those others are or are not recognized as repre- 
senting past or future actions or events. _ 

2. All memories are actually or potentially recognized as 
representing past events of the thinker's own experience,and are 
possessed of a consciousness-tone peculiarly their own,and this 
tone is not to be identified with belief, BUT 

3. Every such memory may be made the object of a belief,in 
which case the belief may be said,according to the analogy of be- 
liefs in present objects,to be “directedtowards the reality of tha 
which it represents,or,the thinker may be said to believe that the 
present subjective presentation represents something that really 
happened within his own experience, BUT 

4+.These are not strictly interchangeable,for any one may be- 
lieve that something really happened within the range of his own 
experience without remembering it. 

5. No accugzate analysis of the consciousness-content in the 
case Of memory and belief in past objects can be made without in- 
volving an analysis of the nature of representativ¢e, thinking, which 
is therefore prerequisite to a theory of belief in,objects of one's 
own experience. 


II,1. The reason why some deliverances of associative 

suggestion are recognized as memories and others are not,cannot 
be discerned by mere introspection. 

2e There are reasons for supposing that this recognition is 
in some way causally related to(a) the character of the context in 
which the deliverance xmxukixkxkkz occurs,-(b) its intrinsic vivid- 
ness,-and (c) its intrinsic definiteness;- BUT it does not appear 
(a) to WHAT characteristics of the context it is so related,-nor, 
(pb & c) how far intrinsic definiteness and vividness are connected 
with it,nor yet, (d) why any one of these should be related to it at 
all. FOR THESE PROBLEMS THE THEORY OF BELIEF MUST PROVIDE SATIS- 
FACTORY SOLUTIONS, 
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It is eatauik peliefs in past objects of one's own 
experience can be occasioned by other beliefs,but that such belieB 
that is,beliefs so caused,are essentially distinct from memories. 
Memories proper cannot under normal circumstances pe occasioned by 
any such means,ailthough there are cases in which a pseudo-memory 
seems to occur that may be referred to them, It is quite possible 
that many of our recollections of early childhood should be referrd 
to this source. I know that among the recollections of my own child 
hood there are several events that I remember in a faint and sha- 
dowy way,in which I can no longer discriminate the circumstances 
that I actually do remember from those that have been told me in 
recent years, There are other events of my childhood that I seem to 
myself to recollect quite clearly, and I know well enough that up 
to a short time ago I had no knowledge of them whatever and that 
they have been related to me guite recently. Wet to me they are 
subjectively quite indistinguishable from genuine memories. Pro- 
pably in all the recollections of our early years the true memories 
are so confused with extraneous elements that it is quite impossi- 
ple to ever thoroughly disentangle them. RukxxcnxkhexRrexekxMaraxcky 
But the great number of instances in which we consciously accept 
upon the authority of others events of our own experience of which 
we have no memory at all,do not differ in the least from our belie& 
jn similar events that happened outside the range of our Own 6x~ 
perience. Such beliefs may be quite as strong for all practical 
purposes as the memories proper, but they never in the least mesembb 
memories. From which it is evident, as I have before remarked, that 
although every memory implies a belief in some past event ,not evey 
pelief in a past event,eveny when that event is believed to have 
happened within the range of our own experience, necessaruly implies 
a bekxkek memory. 


‘The concomitants of beliefs in past objects of which I 
shall have occasion to speak are the judgment, truth, reality, exis- 
tence,-and as I heve already considered them at considerable length 
elsewhere,I shall not spend as much time upon them here as would be 
otherwise necessary. 


My chief point of contention with regard to the relations 
subsisting between the judgment and peliefs in present and future 
objects has been, that, since to the judgment,whatever its total na- 
ture,a vector act seems essential,and since to all peliefs also a 
vector act seems necessary,it is not improbable that an adequate 
and exhaustive knowledge of the nature of the processes involved 
would show that these two facts may be prought into conjunction, 
and that in every belief the essential part of the judgment is Rexam 
necessarily involved, but that not every judgment would necessarily 
involve a belief unless we limit the term judgment to those acts 
only of that nature in which belief is involved. And all that has 
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been said of judgments in connection with beliefs in future objects 
of our own experience,is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to peliefs in 
past objects of our own experience. In the future pelief it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the present ideal representative of the 
real future act or event, should involve a mental transition, and 
this transition necesserily involves a notion of future time in 
general as well as a notion of the specific act or event towards 
which in an especial sense the belief is directed. So also in belié 
in past acts or events of our own experience, the transition, neces- 
sarily involved is that from our general notion of past time to the 
specific act or event whose occurrence in that past time is pelie- 
ved or remembered. Usually this vector act is clearly recognized 
and expressed in the language used tO BMxgxsx express the pelief 
as,"I believe that ixheaxst Matthew Arnold spoke in the University 
Chapel"or," I believe that I heard Matthew Arnold speak in the 
University Chapel" or,"I remember having heard Matthew Arnold speak 
in the University Chapel". In all these we have not tHe minor 
transitions petween"Matthew Arnold", "speaking" and "the University 
Chapel",not to speak of the numerous other not expressed accessory 
circumstances which are undoubtedly more or less clearly present to 
my thought as I re view the event,but also the major transition 
expressed by the tense of the verb,which places the whole definite- 
ly in past time. This is the transition that is absolutely essen 
+401 to the belief. The others might all be expressed without in tk 
least expressing or accasioning any belief in the event as having 
really happened; thus for instance,-"Matthew Arnold speaking in the 
University Chavel", Here are all the minor transitions expressed, 
but what comes of it ? Nothing. It is in that reference, identifi- 
cation,of the whole event with some part of past time that the 
essential part of the transition lies,and without it there is no 
belief and no memory,so far as the form of expression. can go to 
show it. - 

But the converse is not as necessarily true. It is perfectly 
possible for past time to figure in thought and for individual 
events to be referred to it in some way without there being any 
belief involved at all. The whole reaim of literature may be adduced 
in illustration of this fact. IN reading historical novels, past 
time,-and real past time at¥ that,-furnishes the packground upon 
which the fictitious characters of the story are cast,and the play 
of thought cannot,I think, be distinguished from the introspective 
point of view,from that which obtains in reading the most veritable 
history that ever was penned, and yet no belief takes place at alle 
I am able to imagine myself doing gertain things yesterday at a 
certain: time of the day,which nevertheless I did not do at all, 
and I have no impulse to believe that I dideHere the acts and 
events portrayed are referred to past time in SOME sense, but they 


are not referred to it in the SAME sense in which the true memory 
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ig,nor even in the same sense in which an object would be "referred! 
to it if the past existence of that Object was believed in. The 
difference may ve expressed by saying that in the one case the pic- 
ture was thought in past time without peing identified with it, but 
that in the other it w as both thought in and identified with it. 
But what is meant by identifying an act with past time ? I cannot 
tellby any amount of careful observation, and it is upon our answer 
to this question that our views of the relation petween the judg- 
ment and the belief must de pend. If we come to the conelusion that . 
ALL vector acts are essentially the same in nature and functions, 
and that the only difference between those in which the ideal act 
is identified with past or future time,and those in which, the ideal 
object is thought in without being identified with, past ef future 
time,lies in the fact that the first are believed and the second 
are not believed7~then the technical "judgment" of psychology resoF 
ves itself into a vector act that is believed,while the problem as 
to the relation between judgment and belief is reduced to thidy* 
Why is it that no belief can occur except in relation to a vector 
act ?" But if we conclude that the "judgment",although involving 
both a belief and also a vector act,differs from all other vector 
acts in some other respects than in these two, aand constitutes 

a class of mental acts possessing characteristic traits and func- 
tions,then the problem becomes much more complicated, and we are 
called upon to determine,-ist. Whether a judgment proper in the sm 
gense just defined,is a necessary concomitant of belief,or whether 
it is merely necessary that some kind of mental transition should 
accompany belief;-@nd. Why this act necessarily accompanies belief, 
3rd. Why belief is always necessary to the judgment. It is evident 
that these are questions to which no reply can be given without 
having first developed a clear and consistent theory of judgment 
and therefore that thisTHEORY OF JUDGMENT IS PREREQUISITE TO A THE- 
ORY OF BELIEF. 

Another difficulty arises in this connection to whixch I have 
not as yet referred and that is the nature of this notion of past 
time to which I have had occasion to refer more than once.What is 
this notion of past time,so far as introspection can tell,except a 
congeries of memories supplemented by other events and acts derived 
from other sources than memory ? and then each and every portion 
of it mst involve belief. For all those portions that are them- 
Selves *U¢m memories do involve belief from the vZery nature of 
the case,and those that are not memories must be believed before 
theycan be accepted as properly belonging to past time and therefore 
as being worhhy of admission es a constituent part of our concep- 
tion of it. To fully comprehend what is meant by identifying an 
act or event,or,to be auite accurate,by identifying our ideal repre 
sentative of it with our ideal representative of past time,it seems 
necessary to explicate our notion of past time and to show of what 


it is composed. But the doing of this will inv olve an explanation 
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of the manner in which each and every of its portions ceme to be 
identified with the other portions, and how the original nucleus 

-was developed. All which is a task of weight and one that should 
not be approached in any light and trifling spirit,-if indeed it 
can be done at all. For the complete exposition of the origin and 
structure of our system of representative thinking, would practicaly 
amount to an exposition of the genesis of our total "weltanschauung™ 
and that is a task at which the boldest of speculators may well — 
hesitate. Yet until it is done there will ever be in our theories 
of belief weak points that will defy explanation. 


The relation subsisting between the belief and the truth 
of the object is substantially the same as that which has been fouw 
40 subsist in the case of beliefs in future objects. The Object of 
a belief in some past event being always a present ideal represent- 
ative of thet past act or event,we may always conceive of the belid 
as being in some sense directed towrds the truth of the represent- 
ative in a way in which it is not directced towards most other 
characteristics of the ideal representative. But it is not possible 
to say offhand just what is implied in this "direction" of the 
belief, without having some theory as to the nature of truth,and 
therefore such 2 theory is prerequisite to any theory of belief. 


It is also possible to represent and to think the belief 
as being directed in a way towards the past reality and existence 
of the object in question, but not in the same way in whibh it is 
gaid to be directed towards the truth of the object. The truth is 
thought as being a characteristic of the representative as such, 
while the reality and the existence here meant are rather concei- 
ved as being attributed to the past thing of which the present 8 
ideal object is the representative, than as being characteristics 
of the present representative itself. But for the present the ques- 
tion must be disposed of in the same way. Until I have developed 
a theory of the nature of reality and existence,it will not be pos@ 
ble to determine what is meant by these expressions,and the develom 
ment of such theories is not the work of the present paperhL 


The consequents of beliefs in past objects are precisely 
analogous to the consequents of beliefs in future objects. They 
are:-belief,volition, and emotion. 


Althoueh a belief never has a tendency per se to produse 
another belief,it frequently appears to be one of the conditions 
necessary to the appearance of a given belief. If I did not believe 
as I do,that I tooik certain action yesterday,I would not believe, 


as I do,that I will in consequence do so we so next week. And if 
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the table a certain enclosure,lI would not believe,as I most cer- 
tainly do,that the enclosure is now in it. Not that the belief must 
occur in clear and actual form before it is possible for me to 
believe that these things are or will be s0,but that it is necessay 
that it should be present in at least a potential form before I can 
experience these resultant beliefs. This is quite in keeping with 
the characteristics to which I called attention in speaking of 
similar cases in the various forms of beliefs in future objects, 
and may be expressed in the same formula. Any belief in a past 
Object tends to lend to the ideal representative of that past objed 
a power over the other facts of consciousness approximating to that 
which the object would itself exert if present. But the reason for 
this phenomenon is entirely hidden from us,and it must be one of 
the chief endeavors of the theory of belief to deliver a suitable 
and satisfactory explanation of it. 


Nor have beliefs in past objects any direct bearing upon 
yblition. As it will appear foom the tentative analysis of volitios 
that I have already given,the immediate momentum of every volition 
ig an anticipation of some future reshlt 2s ensuing upon the action 
proposed. Very frequently this result can be known only through the 
intervention of a belief in the truth of some recollection,but it 
is never rrehabdddirectly to the memory. It is for instance per- 
fectyypossible that the act A would never take place did I not know 
that my present recollection of similar acts at past times is a 
true memory,but it isnevertheless true that the mere recollection 
and the mere belief in the truth of the memory would never avail 
to affect in the least the voluntary activities if it were not that 
through my conviction that the event in question did happen in the 
manner in which I remember it,I gain a conviction that it will so 
act again and will bring about #K¢ certainresults the apprehension 
of which avails to effect the voluntary activities. This is quite 
in keeping with what has already been said of the power of beliefs 
to produce other beliefs, The past belief does not itself affect 
the will,but it does set in operation certain other beliefs which @ 
are able to affect the will in the manner I have just describeé. 


A similar relation can be made out with reference to bel® 
belie f and the emotions. Although there is no especial emotion 
that is regularly aroused by the belief per se,and although it is 
quite possible for mental pictures to awaken emotions without any 
reference to the degree of belief that they may awaken,still there 
are a vast number of cases in which the belief does appear to be at 
solutely necessary to the very occurrence of the emotion, and in 
@ still greater number of cases it is clear that the belief has 


a powerfully stimulating effect upon the emotion connected with the 
Object in question. As a rule,other things being equal,I think that 
my memories affect my feelings more than my fancies. But it is 
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also ty true that there are certain intrinsic differences which 
must not be ignored in comparing the emotional effects of different 
states of mind. Other things being w equal,it seems to me that an- 
ticipations of future happiness and misery,pleasure and pain, have 

a far greater effect upon the emotions than memories, and objects 
apprehended as now threatening us appear to have a more powerful 
and direct effect than any others. There are beyond doubt many 
agencies concerned in the production of the emotions, and of them 
all belief is but one,and perhaps not the most important of them 

at that. Its mode of operation, so far as I am able at present to 
trace it, seems to be quite analogous to that which it follows 

in other cases,77¢ i.e. it appears to confer upon merely ideal 
representatives of real things,a power and efficacy that enables 
them to affect the balance of consciousness much as the real things 
they represent would do if they were actually present. But just 
what its operation is,and how it is able to confer that power upon 
these representatives, does not at all appear.Until we know the 
manner in which these other momenta operate to produce emotions 

we will not be able to understand the way in which velief is able 
to reinforce them and render them more effective. 


In other words,to sum up in short space the contents of 
these last few pages,without knowing the nature of truth and of 
past reality and existence and the manner in which they enter into 
and form a part of our present thought,we cannot expect to under- 
stand what is meant by directing belief towards them,-and,until 
we understand the manner in which belief confers upon representa- 
tive idea’ a vresentative value,-so to speak, -we will not be able 
40 understand the way in which 4% opewates in its relations to 
volition and the emotions. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


With this chapter I bring to a close this inquiry into 
the phenomena presented by beliefs in concrete objects of our own 
personal exnerience. The results at which I have arrived can be 
regarded as of value chiefly as affording a basis for the prosecu- 
tion of similar inquiries with reference to beliefs in other and 
more complicated objects,from which,when commleted,we may expect 
to gain a body of facts that will constitute the framework of a 
theory of belief. 


The belief itself as a mode of consciousness is in all cases 
appr oximately the same.It is vague and indeterminate; is not lo- 
cated in any particular part of the body; is not to be classed as 
a sensation,nor as a volition,-if we take these words in their acc@ 
ted senses as designating certain clearly marked modes of conscious 
ness; it seems more akin to the emotions,but cannot be classed as 
an emotion upnon merely introspective evidence, and since,-from the 
speculative point of view,-the true nature of the sensations, voli- 
tions and emotions in their mutual relations is not yet clearly 
established,and that of belief is wholly unknown,it is impossible 
to class it vpon speculative grounds with any of these creat clas- 
ses of mental facts; it must therefore remain unclassed as a unique 
fact. Belief has no such quality, intensity, and feeling as sensa- 
tions have,but there are grounds for thinking that it is possessed 
of a certain characteristic something like massiveness or voluminow 
ness,and that it affects the total of consciousness pleasantly. 

It seems also probable that a state of belief is the normal condi- 
tion of consciousness, and that,whenever it is disturbed, there is 

a tendency for the lost mental equilibrium to be reestablished, 
Actual belief however is not a permanent but a transient state,and 
its maximum duration is apparently that of a single act of atten- 
tion. The converse of belief is DOUBT,which appears to be a chaos 
of more or less inconsistent beliefs,each off which is possessed of 
little permancy or volume. 

No belief can exist except in relation to some Object. This 
Object may be a deliverance of the sense or of memory,or of the 
constructive imagination,or may owe its existence partly to one and 
partly to another of these agencies.It always involves a certain 
degree of complexity,and the apprehension of that complexity is ony 
possible by 2 vector act, In beliefs in present objects the mem- 
bers of the object are:-1st. An actual deliverance of sense or 
imagination,-2nd. Some other object,or some other occurrence or 
aspect of the same object. In beliefs in future objects the trans- 
ition is between ang ideal representative of some thing that will 
be reali zed in the future,and,the notion of future time with which 
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it is "idedntified".And in beliefs in past objects the transition 
is from an ideal representative of a past event to the notion of 
past time with which it is "identified". Minor transitions may of 
course also occur between the several parts of the total ideal vre- 
sentation. 

The GENESIS of belief must be carefully distinguished from the 
IMMEDIATE OCCASION of a belief. Upon the former I have not touched 
at all,as it is a question that properly belongs to the theory of 
belief, but the latter comes within the scope of the present paper, 
Actual belief appears to be causally related to certain immediately 
brecéding states of consciousness. In beliefsin present objects, 
the immediate occasion of the belief is the presentation to con- 
sciousness of certain traits or characteristics,which alwags con- 
stitute one term of the complex object,and which,to occasion a be- 
lief must be"recognized",. This recognition appears to be connected 
with the observed fact that these traits or tokens have usually 
been in past experience coupled with the other term, In beliefs 
in future objects the immediate occasion of the belief is always 
found in the presentation to consciousness of some phenomena, de- 
livered either by actual perception or by imagination,in which lat- 
ter case it must be itself the object of an actual or potential 
belief,-of which phenomena the event whose future occurrence is 
believed has been the necessary result. The immediate occasion 
of a belief in a past event of our own experience cannot be accue#st 
rately determined,but appears to be connected with the character 
of the context,and the intrinsic definiteness and vividness of the 
ideal presentation. 

The judgment is closely related to all forms of belief,and 
the nature of the relation seems to be in all cases pretty mugh the 
seme. The object of every belief may be expressed as a proposition © 
When not so expressedayector notion is still traceable. An absolute 
ly simple mental state,concluded in one act,cannot be the object 
of a belief. Whence it epnears that,if the proposition regularly 
expresses a judgment,every objct of belief is essentially a judegmert 
But since in the form of a proposition many vector acts may be ex~ 
pressed that are not believed at all,not every judgment is actually — 
or potentially believed, T | 

The belief may be regarded as in many instances dx directed : 
towards the reality,existence,or truth of the present Object,-to=- 
wards the XYUxXK/OF future or past reality or existence of a future 
oor past object,-towards the truth of the present ideal representa- 
tive of a future or past object,-towards the possibility probabil- 
ity,or certainty of a future object. 

As an antecedent of other mental phenomena, belief appears 
rather as a condition affecting the operation of other agenches 
than as a directly active momentum. its most characteristics pe- 
culiarity is this:- it lends to the ideal representatives of real 
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things a dynemic power over other atates of consciousness approx- 
imating to that of the real things themselves. Any past, present, 
or future event in which I believe, can generate a belief in any 
other past,present,or futureevent«nown to be the necessary ante- 
cedent. concomisant,or consequent of the event in which I believe, 
and so on. And the ideal representative in which I believe tends 
to generate in me those emotions that would be gererated by the 
actual presence of the thing. Thecase of volitions is somewhat 
peculiar. To the spontaneous,passive changing of attention, and to 
apontaneous/ and reflex motor action, no actual belief appears to 
be necessary,and frequently even potential belief appearsto be ab- 
sent. In non-motor volitions and voluntary motor acts,present and 
past beliefs are of moment only as affecting the production of fu- 
ture beliefs. These latter in the vast majority of instances appear 
ag conditions necessary to the performance of the motor act when 
voluntary,and even in the mauxxakkeax non-motor activity of atten- 
tion, something of an analogous character seems traceable. But csine 
in motor volitions action frequently takes place in states of doubt 
in which the supremacy of the skakmx belief u nder which the ac- 
tion finally took place was contested by other inconsistent beliefs 
appropriate to other actions, the conclusion that would seem warrant 
ed by the bulk of the evidence does not seem indisputable. All that 
we can feel tolerably sure of may be thus stated. A pelief that 
the ideal line of action proposed will result in the end sought, 
is a condition whose importance is the greater the more complex the 
volition,and ¢ reatest in those volitions in which the competing 
motives are of a sober and moderate character; in such volitions 
44 is entitled to rank as a motive coordinate with other motives, 
and,other things being equal,a "strong " pelief tends to overba- 
lance a"weak"one; but in those volitions in which strong motives 
are involved,the effect of belief appears to be relatively slight. 
And: in the last place it cannot be denied that these are facts 
going to show that the states here classea as the results of belief 
have gome share in its production. In some individuals, beliefs who@ 
adoption tends to produce pleasyreable emotions are more easily 
established than others,and in other persons beliefs of a contrary 
character are the easier 6 to establish. It is also conceivable 
that the nascent volitional impulses sometimes observable in belieB 
are due to the factthat belief is essentially identical in consti- 
tution with volition. 


To offset these positive results there certain diffi- 
culties that call for solution.The facts as ascertained are not : 
ultimate facts,and from a theoretical point of view they are unseat — 
isfactory,~a mass of empirical knowledge,much of it far from in- 
disputable,and affording no satisfactory explanation of the na- 


ture of belief of the reasons for its exhibiting the traits claima : 
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for it. The points chiefly in need of explanation are these:- 

4. Whether belief is a simple or a complex state. 2.If complex, 
its elements and the laws of their complication,which will involve 
its genesis,and therewith the concrete content of our notions of 
past and future time.3. Fr om this we must classify it. 4.Whether 
it is properly a massive state. 5.Whether its apparent intensity © 
is due to true intensity,or to massiveness,or to permanence,or to 
two or more of these characteristics acting in conjunction. 6.Why 
the condition of actual or potential belief is the normal state 

of consciousness. 7.Why belief can exist only in relation to 

gome object. 8 Why this object must be complex. 9.The true natur 
of the judgment, showing wif how far the judgment and belief are 

Or are not mutually necessary or essential. 10.How the immediate 
occasions of belief avail to produce it. We must also have 

41. Theories as to the nature of reality,existence,and truth, 
showing how belief can be “directed towards them. iz. Anda 
theory as to the nature of representative thinking, that will show 
how vast and future reality and existence can be objects of preset 
thought,and also how belief in the representative character of an 
ideal presentation gives it greater control over the facts of con- 
sciousness,-especially over the emotions, 13,A theory of volitin 
that will show how belief evails to reinforce other motives, 

14. A theory of emotions showing their nature and genesis and 
their immediate occasions. And last,but not least,15. we must 

have a theory of belicf,showing its nature and genesis,and its 
relations to all these other facts,together with the reasons for 
such relations. 


We need not expect to perfect any satisfactory theory 
of belief so long as these guestions remain unsolved, The attempt 
to formulate such a theory without recognizing how closely belief 
is related to these other facts is worse than useless, It is of 
course by no means necessary that absolutely satisfactory and fina 
theories of judgment, relaity,volition,ete. should be had before 
any attempt be made to solve the problem of belief,but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the student of belief should be possessed 
of clear idea&B on all these points,and that he should so develop 
his theory of belief that it,taken in conjunction with his other 
theories and each being corrected by the other,will form a well : 
articulated and consistent system of knowledge. By no other method : 
can satisfactory results be obtained. . 


END of PAKT 1. Section ist. 
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